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Senne 
Tuas HamkIsBURG CONVENTION. y 
and reasonable gentlemen, lovers of justice and frienc 


— rights, have denounced this meeting as having beet 
f-appointed, nay, almost unconstitutional, # not a 
tle treasonable, and are, perhaps, themselves member 
of *‘chambers of commerce,” whose opinions are, wit 
exceeding diffidence, almost every year presented’ 
gress, advising and oop | most important meas. 
sures to the consideration of the nationa legislature! 
Now we like that—there is something so delieste and 
retiring in these dignified bodies, and in the reprebation 
of the farmers assembled at Harrisburg, (for a majority 
of the convention were practical fariners), seeing that 
they themselves have been protected in all that they have 
asked, and that the nation pays almost two millions of 
dollars a year to support a navy for their benefit; a ship 
of the line being sometimes employed to convey a little 
vessel, the whole proceeds of whose cargo will hardly 
Ahe wages and subsistence of the persuns employed on 

Boxed the national ship! And besides, for the reason 
that they have an exclusive right to meet in ‘‘convention,” 
remembering that they held one composed of ‘‘delegates 
from the principal Atlantic states,” at Philadelphia on the 
t4th Nov. 1820, William Bayard chairman, and Jolin 
Vaughan secretary, at which certain very mild resolu- 
tions were passed and a memorial to congress adopted, 
concluding with the following remarbable aud impartial 
paragraph: ae 

‘‘And that it may be laid down asa maxim admitiing of 
no exception,—that national industry is invigorated by 
free trade, and depressed by every thing opposed by it.” 

And we remember that this class of persons, just be- 
fore had memorialized about British restrictions on the 
colonial trade, and urged congress to impose a duty of 
18 dollars per ton on French vessels, because that France 
had levied that duty upon ours, shewing most clearly that 
trade ought to be left to itself! How consistent, how 
equitable, how moderate—how generous! 

Precious philosophers! 


oll 










Usirep States ann G. Baritraty. From Washing- 
ton we learn that two eonventions between the United 
States and Great Britain have been received at the de- 
partment of state, which were concluded and signed in 
the early part of last month, a few days before Mr 
Cauning’s death, by Mr. Gallatin, and Messrs. Grant 
and Addington, By one of ther the third article of the 
convention of 1818, which stipulates the joint ocoupa- 
tion of the country beyond the Rocky Mountains, is con- 
tinned;.and, by the other the commercial convention of 
1$15, which was continued by the above mentioned con- 
vention of 1818, is further contmued. 
the convention of 1818, having been limited to ten years, 
which would have expired on the 20th of October, 
1828, on that day the existing commercial convention, 
and the article respecting the country beyond the Rocky 
Mountains, would have terminated, but for the recent 
conventions. ‘They are now to continue indefinitely as 
to time, each party reserving the right to put an end 
to either of them, upon twelve months notice given to 
the other party. 

Cuarteston. Exports of cotton and rice for 11 
months, ending Sept. 1, 1827—to foreign ports 151,505 
bales upland, and $1,061 sea-island cotton, and 45,414 
bales to ports in the United States; whole export of 
rice 105,300 tierees, of which 26,080 were to domestic 
ports. The cotton shews an increase of 43,245 bales 
pver the exports of last year. The supposition then, 
that the crop of 1826 was_upwards of 200,000 bales more 
than that of 1825, is probably correct. It is estimated 
that the crop of the present year will amount to a mil- 


to cone | 





PEON 


Some a During 11 months to the Ist inst. there 


of | was exported ‘from Savannah 213,691, bales of upland 
cotton, 14,047 do. of sea island and 14,656 tierces of ri 






© . . rice; 
-jin the same time last year 180,232 bales upland and 


6,325 of sea island, and 11,539 tierces of rice; Shewing a 
large increase. Of the 213,691 bales of upland cotton 
exported in the current year, 104,022 were sent evast- 
wise—as follews: to New «York 44,893; Provilence 
14,794; Charleston 38,441; other domestic ports 5,094, 

Cotron anD Topacco. From a Liverpool circular 
of 25th Angust, 1827—Throughout this week the de- 
mand for cotton has been languid, though somewhat im- 
proved yesterday. The imports have however been ve-- 
ry light, so likewise have been the sales when compared 
with the past; for last week 27,549 packages were receiv 
ed; and 14,768 bags. and bales sold; whilst during the 
ywresent the import only reaches 2748 packages agaist. 
859 bags and Bales sold, as hllove-" , 

3,890 bags of boweds at 5 7-8da7 1-4d; 919 de. New 
Orleans at 6d a 8 1-2d; 1,806 do. Tennesgce at 5 5-8d a 
6 3-40; 414 do. Sea Islands at 10 1-2d a 18d; 24 do. 
stained do. at 6 1-441 a 8 1-24; 310 Pernambuco at 8 3-4d 
a 9 5-8d; 178 do. Bahia at 8a 8 1-2d; 249 do. Maran- 
ham at 8 1-4d a 8 3-40; 113 do. Demerara at 7 7-8d a 
9 1-4d; 43 do. Barbadoes at 7d; 90 do. Surat at 4 1-44 
a 4 3-4d; 10 do. Bengal at 4 1-24; 405 do. Egyptian at 
7 1-2d a $d. 

With so heavy a stock and a demand so limited, it is 
reasonable to look for rather lower rates, and such has 
been the case this week. On ordinary qualities of short 
staple American, a decline of 1-8d per lb. has been sub- 
mitted to, and large parcels of this description are 
placed in the —s but good and fine qualities are be- 
coming searce and fully maintain the previous rates; Bra- 
ziland most other descriptions, are offering at a decline 
of 1-8d without finding free buyers. As before stated, 
the heavy stock operates unfavorably, and this is inereas- 
ed by the want of a demand for export twist. Since the 
weekly sales were made up, 600 bags of uplands have 
been purchased on speculation at 6d per lb. In tobac- 
} co the transactions are unduly circumscribed, and until 
. the result of the public sale advertised for the 28th in- 
, Stant is known, it is probable nothing will be done; in 
the mean time our prices are lower and nominal. 

Monricetto. The ‘*Yirginia Advocate,” publish- 
ed at Charlotteville, notices the disagreeable intrusions to 
which the family of the Jamented patriarch are subjected 
by the impertinent investigations of prying visitors, who 
seem to regard the domicii and its contents as though it 





The duration of | was an inn by the way side, in which each traveller has a 


right to command. Weadmire the feelings whieh would 
prompt an American cilizen to perform a pilgrimage 
to this Mecca of our country, for the purpose of con- 
templating the scenes and haunts whieh were so dear to 
the author of the declaration of independence, the philo- 
sopher and the philanthrophist, for they naturally give rise 
to sentiments that tend to elevate the heart, and more fully 
confirm us in the conviction. that mankind are and of 
right should be independent; but we most strongly de- 
precate that unlicensed curiosity which prompts indivi- 
duals, in the language of the Advocate, ‘‘to rummage 
every thing from garret to cellar, or to run their noses 
into every corner that was open or could be opened, and 
to intrude upon the privacy of the family without ever 
asking permission.” ‘The best evidence which visitors to 
Monticello could manifest for the memory and services 
of Jefferson, would consist in a modest and courteous de- 
portment towards the members of his household, and a 
due regard for the objects allied to his pursuits or ptea~ 
sures. 


_-~— 








lion of bales! We fear the consequences of this great | 
production, 
Vor. IXN——-No. 5. 








‘THE NAVY BOARD, at present, consists of com. RNog- 
gers, Tingey and Warrington. 
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27thult. A letter from St. Thomas’ says. Thera 
committed in’ that short space of time were dreadful; 
most every fence in town, and two or three small build- 
ings were thrown down; others somewhat injured, and 
trees torn up by the roots. We have heard but of the 
loss of one life—that of a servant woman, who was killed 
by the falling-in of the roof ofa house in which she resid- 
ed. The harbor presented a sad spectacle; vessels ofall 
sizes were seen cast a shore in various directions. 

Among other disasters of the storm, we see it steted 
that.the schooner John S, Spence, of Norfolk, was lost, 
and that every person on board, except two, perished. 

e governor of the island of St. Christophers, in con- 
sequence of the damages sustained by the late hurricane 
has issued his proclamation dated the 7th day of August, 
opening the ports of said #sland for the period of three 


“boards, scantling, shingles, staves and lumber of all de- 
scriptions; and of flour, bread, biscuit, rice, beans, peas, 
oats, corn meal, live stock, horses, mules, horned cattle, 
roots and fruits of all kind, beef, pork, butter, and other 
provisions, of all kinds, in foreign vessels ofall nations; 
notwithstanding that the articles imported in such vessels, 
or any of them, may noi be of the growth or produce of 
the country or place to which the vessel, importing the 
same, do or may respectively belong.” 

Tue New York “Times.” We regret to state that 
the editor of this paper has been compelled to suspend 
its publication for x shore period, in consequence of the 
sudden withdrawal of upwards of three hundred sub- 
seribers. This falling off in the subscription list is attri- 
buted to the establishment of the “Journal of Commerce.” 
We most sincerely deplore this event, for independent of 
our respect for Mr. Silliman’s amiable character, his 
paper was conducted with a degree of talent and indus- 
try not surpassed by any other in New York. But we 
hope the period is not far distant ere he will again resume 
his labors among the corps editorial, of which he isa re- 
spectable member. 





Morauitry or Manvuracrurers. The editor of the 
‘*National Gazette,” who has always been a severe op- 
onent of the system which we have supported, in a 
ate number of his paper said—‘*Whatever may be 
thought of the high tariff theory, no American observer 
can visit the noble factories, such as those of Waltham 
and Lowell, in the neighborhood of Boston, without 
being gratified by their existence in our country. Not 
many weeks ago, we surveyed the esiablishment at Wal- 
tham with a pleasure which we cannot adequately ex- 
press, derived from the excellence of the machinery, 
the healthy, comfortable and respectable appearance of 
the numerous operatives, the convenience of the struc- 
tures, and the beauty of the prospect on every side from 
their windows. It is a combination of objects, eminently 
fitted to inspire ideas of the greatest intelligence and 
productiveness in mechanical processes, and of the most 
salutary and least oppressive industry.” 
{Let ignorant prejudice say what it may—the fact 
is manifest, that persons employed in the cotton and 
woollen factories far surpass, in virtue and intelligence, 
others who are compelled like themselves to work tor a 
livelihood. It is indispensably necessary that they should 
be industrious and discreet, if desirous of retaining their 
places; and they are required to attend the schools es- 
tablished at every well regulated factory. | 





American system. From the Virginia Gazette. 
Facts speak for themselves, and contradict the predic- 
tions of those opposed to the protection of our national 
industry. In every instance where the government has 
by the high duty enabled the American to get to work 
before he was ruined by British capitalists, the article 
protected has fell in price to the consumer. _ Plain cot- 
ton cloth sold (of an inferior quality) at 30 cents; better 
can now be bad at 9 cents the yard; and in place of send- 
ing money to India to purchase humhums our outward 

* bound vessels take large quantities of cotton cloth to 
that quarter. Spun cotton, before ‘the high protecting 
duty was imposed, sold at the northern factories at from 





ANOTHER GALE, visited the West Indiaislands onthe 


















- ealender months from that date for the importation of [Kr 
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can “yy behad in any quantity, at 22» cents, whilst the 
English price current quotes the lowest prices at more 
than 24 cents per Ib. and in a few years we anticipate 
hatshipments of cotton yarn, or cloth, will be made to 
areat Britain in place of the raw material. When the 
ity on cut nails was laid, the price was 18 cents the Ib. 
uantity can be had (in Alexandria) at seven 
The price of writing pa 
id, was for 





o. 1, about $5 50; it can now be had at 
These are the facts which admit of no dispute, 
nd establish the principle we have ever advocated. Give 


American enterprise a fair start, and the genius of the 


pple will ogee success to the exertions of freemen. 
iking advantage is mentioned by eve pers 

ited any of the northern sineuetactieten vile 
e poor class are, without exception, well pro- 
Jed for—their wages keep them from want, and the 
owledge of their ability to maintain themselves, has 
removed that debasement that exists in the lower rank 
of this and other states. The rising generation are by 
this means prepared to act an honorable part in after 
life, and feel some of that pride which should be che- 
rished in the bosom of every freemen. 

It is certainly sound policy to encourage the making 
of every article necessary in the event of a foreign 
war. No person conversant with the evils encountered 
in the last war, ean be so traitorous to their country us 
to wish to have them again encountered. 

So far the Gazette—we add that 

A South Carolina memorial to congress, adopted on 
the 3rd inst. commences thus—“ We the citizens of Ab- 
beville District, respecttully approach your honorable 
body as memorialists, to remonstrate against the passage 
of the woollen’s bill, or any other bill for im osing pro- 
tecting duties, and to pray the nerrat of all laws now 
in force of this character, and an ABANDONMENT Of tli 
principle.” 

The Newbury memorial says— 

‘**We are treated as colonies. Our honest earnings ar 
taken from us, and given to others. What is taken from 
us, never returns tous. We have never received, and 
never expect to receive, any benefit from such legislation. 
The ‘bloated promises” of our oppressors, we believe, 
ever will be, as they ever have been, followed by “lank 

erformances.”” We place no confidence in them. We 
ave no faith in that wisdom which has set out to render 
us independent by a us to beggary. 

“We protest against the power of the general go- 
vernment to protect domestic manufactures: And we 
request that all laws heretofore passed for that purpose, 
be repealed, and that the principle be forever abandone:!. 
If necessary, we are willing to contribute “millions for 
reve nue—not a cent for protecting duties. ”’ 

Now—we should be exceedingly obliged if the gentle- 
man who prepared this memorial and those who as- 
sented to it, would tell on what article it is that they pay 
‘ca cent for protecting duties.*”? The words are easily 
said—but let us see the figures. Weassert that South: 
Carolina is supplied with goods cheaper because of the 
protection; and that but for the abused tariff, some tens 
of thousands of bales of East India eotton would be 
sold to us in British gnanufactured goods, to an, exclu- 
sion of the use of so much of our own; and we believe 
that, but for that tariff, cotton would be two cents less 
per pound than it is, and cotton goods twice the prices 
that they are. . 

Errecrivk mNpustTry oF France anp Great Bri- 
Tain. From the Boston Daily Advertiser. M. Dupor 
in a work entitled Productive and Commercial Power o! 
France, makes an estimate of the amount of labor and 
effective power applied to the production of national 
wealth under the classes of individual power of domes- 
tic animals, and that of the elements, exerted by means 
of mechanical inventions. In this estimate he considers 
a unit the power of each male, from 17 to 54 years ot 
age, and as a half that of each male, from 12 to 17 and 
from 54 to 60. The labor of children under 12 and of 
persons over 60 he considers as nothing, and that of fe- 
males as half that of males of the same On this 
basis he estimates the personal labor of the inhabitants 
France as equivalent to that of 12,609,057 males in the 


70 to 85 cents, by the quantity—the same quality of yarn i vigor of Pife. 
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The power of a horse he considers equivalent to sev- 
en times that of a man, and that of an ox four times, or 
that of cattle, male and female, the latter not being much 
used, at an average of twoand a half, and that of an ass as 
equal to that of aman. Taking the number of horses in 
France at 1,900,000, they give an effective force equal 
to that of 13,300,000 men; the number of cattle at 
6,977,000, they have a power of 17,442,500; and adding 
to this the force of 240,000 asses, an aggregate power, 
from the labor of domestic animals, is obtained equal to 
30,982,500. 

The estimate of mechanical power is from water mills 
and hydraulic engines 150,000; wind mills 253,333; wind 
applied to navigatton 3,000,000, and steam engines 480,000; 
equal in all to the power of 5,233,333 men. The aggre- 
gate of the whole is 48,824,890. | 

Of this force, an amount of personal labor equal to that 
of 8,406,087 men, and the labor of animals equal to that 
of 28,872,500, is estimated to be employed in agriculture, 
and the rest in manufacturing and commercial pursuits. 

He makes a similar estimate of the effective industry of 
Great Britain. Taking the population at 15,000,000, he 
considers the personal labor as equal to that of 6,397,339 
men, that of elements to 19,840,000, and makes a total of 
50,487,339. So that in Franee the power employed in 
the several branches of national industry is equal to that of 
four men to each man employed, and in England it is equal 
to eight for each man. 

Another paper observes—Statistical comparisons are a 
favorite pursuit with the Freuch economists, and they 
generally conduct them with great fairness. In one of 
these, recently made, we find the following facts:—In 
1826, 3,730 Eviglish vessels entered the Baltic, 81 French, 
and not a single Spanish. There are in England about 
50,000 public carriages for travelling; in Franee 15,000; 
Spain five!!!—The public roads in England are in extent 
about 100,000 miles. In France, (with twice the terri- 
tory), 20,000; Spain about 7,500, lalf of which are not 
traversable. England has 18,000 steam engines; France 
1,500; Spain four’—The annual productiveness of an En- 
glish labourer is rated at 500 franes; a French do. 225 
franes, of a Spaniard at 80. The population of the three 
kingdoms is—France 32,000,000; G. Britain, (and Lre- 
Jand), 22,000,000; Spain 10,000,000. The superiority of 
Great Britain is palpable from this statement ofa French 
professor. 





Canapian Loyarry. A short time since, an itinerant 
showman had the temerity to introduce ito the loyal 
town of Brockville, U. Canada, *‘three mortal enemies 
of the British government in Canada,” in the shape of 
wax figures, which, from the labels pinned apon their 
outer garments, were intended to represent Washing- 
ton, Bonaparte, and Lafayette. The good people of 
Brockville, not liking this invasion of their territory, 
with that promptness for which his majesty’s subjects were 
justly laaded during the late war, repaired to the enemy’s 
encampment; and, perhaps, fired by the rebel tunes dis- 
charged from atin trumpetand barrel organ located at head 
quarters, very unceremoniously obtruded themselves up- 
on the trio of generals, and commenced hostilities by 
pulling their noses and sticking their fingers in their eyes: 
but the generals, though acknowledged in the field real 
“men of metal,” pep 
wax;” for, notwithstanding their countenances were much 
distorted by the pointed remarks of the assailants, they 
were too much the friends of their country to commit 
un act that might be considered casus federis, The 
brave Canadians finding all efforts to provoke the ani- 
mosity of the disguised enemy meffectual, attacked a 
member of the body guard, but his voice was for peace, 
and he plead “trumpet tongued” that the harmony 
which had prevailed might not be disorganized: but, in- 
stead of moderating their rage, it only tended to add to 
its fury, when they, without further parley, commenced a 
general battle, in whieh we regret to state the corps were 
nearly torn to pieces; general Washington was captured 
without having made the slightest resistance, and cast 
from the heights upon the stones helow, from which he 
was taken breathless; faint hopes are entertained of his 
recovery. General Bonaparte shared a more dreadful 
fate, havirig been decapitated gt one blow,and his head~ 
Jess trunk exposed to the fuly 





1is oceasion proved to be ‘‘lads of ( 





last information received relative to gen. Lafayette, re- 

resented him as rapidly retreating with the loss of a 
eg, having given his enemies the only pledge in his pow- 
er, “‘leg bail,” for his re-appearance to answer any 
charges that may be brought against him. 


We would for the honor of humanity now close this 
horrid recital, but it is our duty to state, that the ladies 
who travelled in the suite were treated with an indignity 
bordering on savage rudeness; their apartments were en- 
tered without their consent, and one lady was torn from 
her bed, stripped of her garments, and turned into the 
street while she was asleep; and helpless infants who had 
not learned to lisp the endearing words ot “father,” 
**mother,”’ were dragged from the arms which encircled 
them, and crushed to pieces with as little remorse, as 
though they were a brood of ants! 





Com. Porren with his squadron has at length left Key 


West. Laborde’s squadron at the last advices was lying 
at Havana. 





Sickness aT PensacoLta.—From the Pensacola Ga- 
zette extva,of the Sd instant, we are sorry to learn that 
a fever prevailed there, several cases of which had been 
pronounced by the physicians to be the yellow fever. That 
there are numerous cases of fever in that city is cer- 
tain; but those which terminated fatally. are said to have. 
been few. Out of a hundred that have been attacked 
with fever, it is said that only eight had died, Their 
names are not given. 

Wassincton the projector of the Erie canal.—Mr. 
Jared Sparks, (says the Rochester Daily Advertiser,) has 
been for some time engaged in examining manuscript 
letters of general Washington, at Mount Vie. with 
a view to thei publication, It appears from a letter 
from him, to the hon. Joseph Story, that shortly after 
the cluse of the revolutionary war, Washington, in a 
letter referred to by Mr. Sparks, predicted that a water 
communication would be opened through the westera 
“a of the state of New York. This letter of Mr. 

sparks is published in the last number of the North 
American Review. At page 8, in the appendix, is the 
following sentence: 

“Soon alter war was closed, he (gen. Washington) 
visited the lakes of New York, and in one of his letters 
he emphatically predicts, that a water communication 
would at no distant day be opened through the western 
part of that state, and enlarges on the benefits that 
would result from such a work.” 

Newsparens. As an evidence of the trifling value ofa 
newspaper in those parts of Europe where they are un- 
der goveroament control, we may instanee the recent sale 
of the Berlin Gazette, with 11,000 subscribers for 11,000 
dollars. In New York, a daily paper, with such a sub- 
scription list and a corresponding advertising patronage, 
would be worth considerable more than $100,000, and in 
London might be sold any day for something like 350,000. 
The Morning Chrowcle was purchased by its present 
owner for a little less than $250,000, and had a eireula- 
tion of less than 3,000. The annual profit of the Times, 
which ciredlates about 6,000), averages between 80 and 
$100,000. ‘The secret of this vast difference between 

*russia and England, or America, is that the despotic 
government of the one can suppress every journal in the 
kingdom instantaneously and with impanity, whilst under 
the tree governments of the other, editors laugh at minis- 
ters and fear nothing but the laws. 


The population of those portions of Poland which 
have successively fallen to the share of Russia, is about 
20,000,000. To meet the intellectual wants of such a 
mass of persons, there are but 15 newspapers, eight ot 
which are printed in Warsaw. Our 10 or 12,000,000 are 
supplied with something like 5 or 600 newspapers.— 
There is a difference here. [MF Enquirer. 

Navat. WNofolk, Sept. 24. We understand that 
capt. John Downes is appointed to the command of the 
Delaware ship of the line now fitting out at the Gosport 
navy yard for the Mediterranean, and lieut. James 


of the populace. The} Ramage, first lieutenant. The Delaware will bear the 
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broad pennant of commodore Crane, on her arrival at her 
station. 

During the last week the masts and bowsprit of the 
Delaware have been taken in; feeling some curiosity to 
know the time neeessary for taking in and stepping such 
ponderous spars, we have made the ge og and under- 
stand, that, after transporting them to the launching slip 
and floating them thence to the shears, the time employ- 
ed in raising and stepping was as follows: 








h. m. 
Bowsprit, 1 16 
Fore-mast, 50 
Main-mast, t 15 
Mizeu-mast, 40 

4 1 


We further learn that not the slighfest accident oc- 
curred during the arduous work. he main mast of the 
Delaware weighs 21 tons, 16 ewt. 1 qr. aud 7 Ibs. 





west of Scotland. According to the Glasgow Chronicle, 
upwards of 12,000 of these wretched creatures had 
landed on Sunday night, and we hear that on Monday 
evening a fresh migratory band of 350 was landed by 
the Fingal steam packet. Only Saag nee a head 
was charged for their passage. 2n told that it would 
be some time ere the harvest commenced, and that it 
was needless for them to expect employment, they 
coolly answered, that they would labor for any thing, no 
matter how little, and declared that they could not pos- 
sibly be worse off than they were in their own country. 


| Beyond question, there is at present too little regular 


work for the native laborers in the west, and it is pain- 


i ful to think that a portion of the little they have will be 
, wrested from them by these degrad 


and unhappy 
aliens. ‘This is a subject whieh will eventually force it- 
self on the attention of the civil authorities. A gentle- 
man who left Glasgow with one of the coaches yester- 
day morning, caleulated that he had passed from 400 to 


The principal labor having thus been overcome, we | 500 of these emigrants making towards this city. It 
presume, from the alacrity manifested in all the depart- | they be badly off inthe west, they must expect to be far 


ments, that the Delaware will soon be ready to make a’ 
proud exhibition of naval skill and architecture amongst | 
the combined fleets now colleeting in the theatre of her | 
service. [ Heraid. 
It appears that the Natchez experienced the tremen- | 
les whieh recently visited the southern coast of 
America, the gulf of Mexico andthe Caribbean seas. In, 
the gale of the 16th ult. she lost her main and mizen top- | 


worse here. Here are no cotton mills—no great weav- 
ing factories—no public works to afford them a hope of 
employment. Even at the harvest they have no chance, 
as the farmers in this and the surrounding counties have 
been long in the praetice of em loving highland shear- 
ers, to whom they give a decided preference. Not a 
few of these already arrived are suffering the greatest 
hardships, and have become grievous burdens to their 


gallant masts, besides many of her sails and some rig- countrymen by whom they are sheltered. [ Scotsman, 


ging, and several seamen, who were blown from the 
y Fhe Natchez was thrown upon her beam ends, 
and whilst in this situation made much water. She was’ 
to sailas soon as repaired, for the south side of the is- 
land of Cuba. 

The French frigate La Circe. This beautiful ship, ' 
which would not be disparaged by a comparison with any | 
vessel of her class in our navy, has come up from her late | 
anchorage below fort Norfolk, and anchored off Town’ 
Point. She is an object of general admiration, and we | 
have heard nautical gentlemen of good judgment, pro-' 
nounce her to be the neatest vessel in her hull and rig- | 
ging that they have ever seen at the same anchorage. | 

On Thursday the officers of the Circe visited the navy | 
yard at Gosport, where they received every attention due_ 
to their rank, and a salute was fired in honor of their visit. ' 

[ Vorfolk Beacon. 


AMERICAN CANVASS. We some time since noticed | 
the excellent quality of the duek manufactured by the 
Phenix mill Company, which is not only cheaper but has 
been proved ny experiment to be much superior to Rus- | 
sian duek. The comparative merit of these two articles | 
has been tested by capt. Austin, late of the ship Panther, | 
and eapt. Macy, of the Lewis. The Phenix Mill duck | 
is not at all subject to the usual effects of mildew arising 
from ordinary exposure, (that is such as would destroy or 
materially injure Russian duck), but in the case of the Pan- 
ther, where it escaped this injury, the exposure was cne 
of the Worst kind, viz. to steam arising from damaged 
wheatin the hold: Another excellence in the Phenix mill | 
duck is, that no starch or sizing is used in its manufacture | 
to give it a false appearence of thickness, nor is its strength 

asted by exeessive bleaching, as is generally the case 
with foreign duck. ‘The material used by the Phenix com- 

ny isthe best of imported water rotted flax. 

e have said thus much in reference to the merits of the 
Amerieati canvass, because we view the suceess of this 
manufacture as intimately connected with our means of | 
national defence. It is well known that during the last 
war, when a bolt of American duck could not be had in the 
country, our national vessels and privateers were foreed to 
supply themselves with the foreign article at $40 per bolt 
or $1 per yard. Inthe event of another such crisis, we are 
confident that American duck eould be furnished at one 
third that price, and possessing twice the durability. To 
insuve this result it is only necessary for the government 
and ship owners to give a preference to the Phenix Mill 
and other American ducks, if of equal good quality. 

[ Providence American. 

Destrrute Irnisx,.—Hordes of Irish to the very pedir 
af poverty and destitation, ‘continué fo pour into the 











these savages to 


Ixprans. From the St. Louis Missouri Observer, of 
Sept. 5. By the arrival of the St. Louis and Galena 
acket, from the Upper Mississippi, on the 3d inst. we 
- received the important intelligence that the Wiane- 
bagdes had refused to treat with gov. Cass at Green Bay, 
and that in consequence gov. C. had written to gen. At- 
kinson, informing him of this fact, and also, that the war- 
club had been passed tothe Potawottamies, or in other 
words, that that tribe, ora part of them, had joined the 
Winnebagoes in hostility against the United States. Gov. 
Cass, therefore, committed the further management of 
gen. Atkinson, who accordingly left 

Prairie du Chien on the 29th. with his comasnnd, con- 
sisting of about 690 men, for the Portage on the OQuiseon- 
sin, where he was to be joined by major Whistler from 
Green Bay, with a small body of regulars and militia, and 
100 Menomonies. Gen. Dodgeand maj. Whitesides, of 
Fever river, also left that place on the 29th with about 140 
mounted men, destined for the English Prairie, where, it 
was expected they would fall in with the main force ander 
ven. Atkinson. The Indians were in body to the number 
of about 400, at the Four Lakes, 40 miles from the port 


age. 





FOREIGN NEWS. 
GNEAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 
P’rom Liverpoel papers to the 25th ult. 

The duke of Wellington has resumed his post as com- 
mander-in-chief of fhe army, but is excluded from a seat 
in the cabinet. Thus the chief pillar of the opposition 
has bowed down to the golden calf. 

The new ministerial arrangements were not yet com- 
pleted. Mr. Canning’s will has been opened, and his 
effects said to be under £20,000. Itis also intimated that 
he died insolvent. A meeting has been held in Liver- 
pool, and measures adopted for the purpose of erecting a 
statue or pillar to his memory. 

The harvest will yield a geod crop of wheat, oats and 
barley. 

At the royal naval dinner given in Liverpool, on the 11th 
ult. to celebrate the birth day of the duke of Clarence, 
lord high admiral, ‘‘the health of the president of the 
United States” was given as one of the regular toasts. 
On which admiral Coffin ‘‘siucerely thanked the com- 
pany for the honor they had done to that gentleman. 
Asanative of America and a subject of this coantry, he 
hoped the two states would long be united in brotherly 
union,”? 

Fer the duke of Clarence’s commentary upon this toast, 
we refer to the appointment of the hon. Frederick de 
Roos, the gentleman wh@wgote the very hotable hook on 
the U. States, as his flag lieutenant. 
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FRANCE, 

An individual, who came to Paris, as a rich man, and 
who died last year ina situation bordering on indigence, 
left a statement of his losses at play, and declared that 
persons, whom he named, had employed fraudulent 
means to play against him with the certainty of winning. 
These two persons, ene of Whom was formerly a dentist, 
were put on their trial; and the celebrated M. Comte 
was summoned as a witness, and gave an explanation of 
the art, or altered cards, by means of which their frauds 
had been committed. ‘The court of appeal has confirm- 
ed the sentence, by which they are condemned to eigh- 

eén months’ imprisonment, and a fine. 

A great falling off in the orders to the silk manufactu- 
rers of Lyons has occurred this year. At the fair of Beau- 
cair, all the merchandize, with the exception of paper 
hangings, sold at a reduced rate. 


SPAIN, 

Numerous arrests had taken place in the capital, in con- 
sequence of a vast conspiracy discovered by the minister of 
police, Recasho, the object of which wasto create through- 
out Galicia and Estremadura the same insurrectionary 
movements as in Catalonia.—Large sums destined to 
further the explosion, and to maintain the insurgents 
had also been seized, and it is significantly intimated that 
the greater part of the coin bore the impress of a foreign 
power, It had already been openly surmised in the 





Spanish papers, that the attempts of the Carlists had been 
secretly encouraged by France, in order to afford her a | 
pretence tor coutinuing her military occupation af the | 
most important fortresses of the country. 

PORTUGAL 

Isstill ina state of fermentation and the downfall of 
the constitution is predicted. The princess regent ap- 
pears to have lost her spirits in her late sickness, It is also 
stated in the French journals, that, from the language of 
the ministers, it is to be inferred that the French govern- 
ment will espouse the cause of don Miguel, and co-ope- 
rate in establishing him on the throne of Portugal, as his 
legitimate right. There is a rumor that Don Pedro, of 
Brazil, was expected to arrive at the capital of Portugal, 
in order to assist in restoring tranquillity. 

The unsettled state of affairs is still attributed to the 
dismissal of Saldanah and the plots of the Camarilla.— | 
The English troopsremain in Lisbon and its neighbor | 
hood, 





GREECE AND TURKEY. 

A constitutional charterhas at length been adopted by 
the national assembly, see page 70. . 4 

Letters have been received at Napoli, stating that the 
Greeks who occupied the convent of Megaspileon, have 
beaten and repulsed 1,500 Arabs, whom Ibrahim Pacha 
had moved torward thus far; the loss of the barbarians 
amounts to 400 men, killed on the declivity of a hill, 
where the Greeks had prepared an ambush for them. 

The emperor of Russia has ratified the treaty tor the 
pacification of Greece, entered into by Russia, France 
and England. 

At Constantinople fhe Reis E.ffendi is said to have de- 
elared that the lives of the foreigners at Pera, particularly 
the English, would not be safe if a treaty had been enter- 
ed into, which would oppose any obstacles to the opera- 
tions of the Turkish fleet. ‘‘The porte would hardly, 
however,” says the London Sun, **draw down the ven= 4 
gence of England by suc‘: an outrage.” 

Dreadful fire at Moldavia,—TVhe Austrian Observer 
of the 11th August, contains an afflicting account of a 
dreadful fire which has reduced Jasse, the capital of Mol- 
davia, (one of the principalities for which Russia has been 
contending with the porte throughout the last half cen- 
tury,) toa heapof ruins. <A melancholy interest attaches 
to the details of this conflagration which has proved hardly 
tess fatal to human life than destructive to property. Fifty 
dead bodiesare stated to have been dug out of the ruins, and 
while the flames were yet raging, it was found necessary 
to set all the malefactors, who were confined in the pri- 
son, at liberty, as the building in which they were shut up 
was found to be on fire. These wretches appear to have | 
made an angrateful return for the merciful consideration 
which had thrown open the doors of their dungeons. They 
prepared te pillage that portion of the city which had es- 








sapeds the most active exertions of the magistrates and 


inhabitants were required to keep them in check. The 
writer of this sad narrative towards the end of his letter, 
describes the flames to have again burst out in more than 
one part of the city. To addto the horror of the scene, a 
storm raged at the same moment. It would seem thet 
to arrest the progress of the calamity was beyond the 
power of man, and the letter concludes with the mournful 
declaration, that ‘‘Omnipotence alone can save us from 
utter destruction,” 
ALGIERS. 

Accounts from the Barbary coast state that great pre- 
arations continued to be made at Algiers to receive the 
*rench. ‘The number of troops summoned from the in- 

terior is estimated from 30,000 to 50,000 men. One of 
the French vessels, carried into Oran, turns out to be of 
great value; she was bound to Martinique. “i 

A Swedish ship, laden with ammunition, in attempting 
to enter Algiers, has been captured by the French block- 
ading squadron, and sent to ‘Toulton. . 

It is announced that an Algerine corvette has been 
sunk by an English corvette, which it attempted to search, 
taking it for a French ship. 

BUENOS AYRES, 

Rivadavia has resigned the presidency. + The followin 
is a copy of his resignation addressed to the constitutional 
congress of Buenos Ayres. . 

Upon being ealled to the first magistraey of the repub- 
lie by the free suifrages of her representatives. 1 made 
a personal sacrifice which I trust I cannot be aceused of 
exaggerating. If, in the career whith the public have 
thus marked out for me, I have not been uniformly suc- 
cessful in overeoring the difficulties which arose before 
me at every step, I have at least the satisfaction of reflect- 
ing that I have used my utmost endeavors to discharge 
the functions of my office in a manner agreeable to my 
duty; that, although beset on every side with obstacles, I 
have been instrumental in effecting measures which my 
country will everreflect upon with pride; and that I have 
above all, in every instance sustained the dignity and ho- 
nor of the nation. My zeal to devote myself to the ser- 
vice of my country remains unabated, but I have to la- 
ment that difficulties of a new description, and which 
could not have been anticipated, have arisen to convince 
me that my services in future can be of no public utility, 
and that no sacrifice on my own part ean henceforth re- 
dound to the interest of the nation. Under this impres- 
sion 1 have no other duty than toresignthe office with 
which Tam invested. I therefore renounce the charge 
which Ihave heretofore mantained, and resign itimto the 
hands of the national representatives from whom I had, 
the honor to receive it. Iregret that cannot addto my 
resignation a satisfactory exposition of the motives which 
lead me to this step, but comfort myself with the assurance 
that they will, nevertheless, be understood by the public. 
Possibly justice may not be done atthis moment to the sin- 
cerity and disinterestedness of my sentiments, but [rest 
assured that posterity will duly appreciate them. 

About to leave the high station to which the suf- 
frages of the representatives of the nation elevated me, 
I feel that 1 owe them my most hearty thanks, not more 
for the distinguished honor thus conferred upon me, than 
for the constant and patriotic zeal which they have ever 
manifested in seconding my feeble efforts for the preser- 
vation of the honor and glory of our republic. I beg 
leave to recommend them to take speedy measures to 
fill the office which I now leave; they will by so doing ac- 
complish an objeet imperionsly demanded by the state. of 
public affairs, and afford an additional motive of gratitude 
on my part towards a body of men to whom I have now 
the honor to offer the assurances of my high consideration 
and respect. Brernarnvino Rivapayia, 

COLOMBIA AND PERU. 

Carthagena, Augt, 21. ‘The Liberator sailed from 
Barranea the 135th, on board the steam boat Santander; 
and on the 24th he arrived at Mompox. On the 15th 
he proceeded to Ocana; where he was to arrive on the 
18th. ‘fhe troops which he ordered from this city to 
the interior remained at Mompox and Ocana; he taking 
with him only his guard of honor. 

'The executive signed at last, on the 6th, the decree of 
congress calling the convention for the 2d of March at 
Ocana; and the legislature was occupied in discussing 
the rutes for the election of its members. 
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Santander, was holding the executive power until the 
arrival of president Bolivar at the capital, which would 
take place about the 28th of August, provided he left Mom- 
pox on the 14th on his route from Carthagena to Bogota. 

The disturbances in Guayaquii are calmed. We have 
accounts from that quarter to the 18th of July, by the 
Panama post. Gen. Florez had crossed the river Daule, 
and was to enter Guayaquil. 

The congress of Peru was installed on the 14th of 
June. Mariscal Lamar was elected president of the re- 
public, Salazar Baquipano, vice president. ‘There were 
several parties, but the strongest was said to be in favor 
of general Bolivar. 

It is said that the constitution of Bolivia is for ever at 

- an end, since even the friends of Bolivar have already 
declared it to be contrary to‘all authority. 

BRAZIL. 

A Rio paper of the 19th of May, contains the address 

of the chamber of deputies and of the senate to the em- 


acs on the opening of the chambers. They supera- |. 
u 


nd with professions of attachment to his imperial 
majesty and to the constitution. Their relations with 
foreign powers are stated to be on a friendly and favora- 
ble footing. ‘The addressof the deputies is silent as to 
the situation of the affairs with Buenos Ayres, and the 
only reference to this subject in that of the senate, is 
contained in the following sentence: 

**The senate appreciates, as it ought, the personal 
sacrifices to which his imperial majesty has submitted, 
to direct the public feeling to a resistance of the machi- 
nations of the government of Buenos Ayres, and of the 

roof which he has given of his love of country and of 
fis desire to put an end to the evils of war.” 

We were quite amused with the laconic replies of his 
majesty tothese addresses. ‘To the former he said, ‘‘I 
am well aware of the manner of thinking of the chamber 
of deputies;” ‘and to the latter, ‘‘{ have perfectly under- 
stood you.” 

The marquis of Palma has been appointed minister 
counsellor of state, in the place of the marquis de Sa- 
hara, deceased. 


MEXICO. 

There has been a serious disturbance at Vera Cruz in 
consequence of the commander of a regiment of soldiers 
refusing to obey the orders of his general. The colonel 
has been ordered to leave the city. The disobedience of 
the colonel is attributed to party faction, which power- 
fully prevails in many parts of the republic. 

he “declaration” agreed upon by the baron Damas 
and signior Camacho, provides for a commercial inter- 
course between France and Mexico on principles of li- 
beral reciprocity. ‘The duties on the tonnage and car- 
goes of the vessels of the different countries are to be 
the same, and each is to have, in the ports of the other, 
all the privileges enjoyed by the most favored nation; 
only Mexico makes reservations of the special favors she 
has already granted to her sister republics of the south, 
and France provides that nothing in ‘‘the declaration” 
shall be so construed as to interfere with the agreement 
she has made with Hayti. The convention is called “a 
declaration.” If it had been termed a treaty, it would 
have been regarded by Spain as a formal recognition of 
Mexican independence. 


CONSTITUTIONAL CHARTER OF GREECE, 

ge a AT NAPOLI. | 

In the name of the Holy and Indivisible Trinity. The 
Greek nation, met fora third time in a national assem- 
bly, proclaims by its legitimate representatives, before 
God and man, its political existence and independence, 
and establishes the following fundamental principles to 
serve as a constitution: 

Cuap. 1.— Of religion. 

Art. 1. In Gfeece every man to profess freely his own 
religion, and obtain for his worship the same protection; 
but the orthodox religion of the Greek Church is the reli- 
gion of the state. 





Cuar. 2.—Of the staie. 
2. Greece is one and indivisible. 
3. Itconsists of eparchates (provinces. ) 
4. All those provinces shall be esteemed eparchates 
of Greece which have taken, or shall take up, arms 
aguinst the despotic government of the ‘Turks. 


Cuap. 3.—Of the public law of the Hellerians. 

5. The sovereign power resides in the nation; all pow- 
er emanates from it, and only exists for it. 

6. Are Hellenians—1. All the native Greeks who be- 
lieve in Jesus Christ. 2. Those who, oppressed by the 
Ottoman yoke, and believing in Jesus Christ, are come, 
|or shall come to Greece, to take up arms or to dwell 
‘there. 3. Those who are born abroad, of a Greek fa- 
ther, or those natives and others, and their descendants, 
naturalized before the publication of the present constitu- 
tion, and born abroad, who shall come to Greece and 
take the oaths. 4. Foreigners who come to Greece and 
are there naturalized. 

7. All Hellenians are equal inthe eye of the Jaw. 

8. Every Hellenian shall be eligible, according to his 
personal talents, to public employments, both political 
and military, 

9. Foreigners who come to inhabit Greece fora time, 
er for ever, are equal tothe Hellenians before the civil law. 

10. The taxes shall be levied from all the inhabitants 
of the state, with justice, and in proportion to the for- 
tunes of individuals; but no tax ean be levied without a 
law being promulgated, and no law for levying taxes can 
be published for more than one year. 

11. The law guarantees the personal liberty of every 
individual; no person can be arrested or imprisoned, but 
according to Jaw. 

12. The life, the honor, aml the property of all those 
who are within the bounds of the state, are under the pro- 
tection of the laws. 


13. No order to seek for, or arrest persons, or proper- 
ty, can be given, unless it be founded on sufficient preof, 
and unless the place of search be pointed out, as well as 
the —— and things which are to be arrested. 

14. Inall judicial proceedings every one has a right to 
demand the cause oad the nature of the accusation made 
against him; toreply to his accusers, and their witnesses, 
and to bring forward witnesses in his defence; to have 
counsel, and to require a speedly decision from the court. 

15. No person shall be esteemed guilty till he is con- 
demned. 

16. No person is to be tried twice for the same offence, 
nor condemned and deprived of his property without a 
previous trial. <A definitive judgement cannot be appeal- 
ed from. 


17. The government may require private property to 
be given up for the public good when sufficiently demcn- 
strated, but previous indemnity must be granted. 

18. ‘Torture and confiscation are abolished. 

19. The law cannot be made retroactive. 

20. The Hellenians have a right to form establish- 
ments of every description, for science, for philanthro- 
py, for industry and arts, and to select professors for 
their instruction. 

21. In Greece it is not permitted to buy and seil a 
man; every slave of every nation and of every religion, 
as soon as he places his foot ou the Greek soil, his mas- 
ter can no jonger pursue him, 

22. Noperson can decline submitting to his competent 
judge, nor be prevented from having recourse to him. 

23. No person can be detained in prison more than 24 
hours without the cause of his arrest being made known 
to him; nor more than three days without the proceed- 
ings against him beginning. 

24. The clergy, according tothe rules of the Greek 
church, can take no part in any public employment: the 
presbyters (minor priests) alone have the right of elec- 
tion. 


25. Every one may write to the senate, and state his 
opinion on any public object. 

26. The Hellenians have the right to write and publish 
treely by the press, or otherwise, their thoughts and 
opinions, without being subjected to any censorship, but 
always within the following limits: 

1. Nottoattack the Christian religion. 

2. Not to violate decency. 

3. Toavoid insults and personal calumny. 

27. The Greek government bestows no title of nobili- 
ty, and no Hellenian can, without the consent of his own 
government, receive a service, gift, recompence, e1- 
ployment, or title of any description whatever, from any 
» monarch, prince, or foreign state. 
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28. The epithets illustrious, excellency, &c. shall not 
be given to any Hellenian within the limits of the state; 
only the governor shall bear the name of excellency, 
which shall cease with his functions. 

29, No native, nor person naturalized and inhabiting 
Greece, and enjoying the rights of a citizen, can have re. 
course to fereign protection; in case he does, he ceases 
to be a citizen of Greece. 


Cuar. 4.—Of Naturalization. 
39. The government shall naturalize foreigners, who 
bring certificates trom Greek functionaries, attesting 
1. That they have passed three whole years in the 


corn 
2. That during this time they have not been visited by 
any infamous punishment. 

3. That they have acquired within the state landed 
property of the value of at least 100 dollars. 

31. Great actions, and notorious services, during the 
need of the country, are sufficient claims to naturaliza- 
tion. 

32. The government may also naturalize those for- 
eigners who found in Greece remarkable establishments | 
tending to the progress of the sciences, of arts, of com- 
merce, and of industry. It may also abridge the time 
necessary for naturalization. 

33. Those foreigners who have served, or who shall 
serve in a military capacity in Greece two years, and who 
have the necessary certificates of service, are by that 
made Hellenic citizens. 

$4. Aman when naturalized immediately enjoys all 
the rights of a citizen, but the right cf bapréseuiiien | 
shall be regulated by the law of elections which the sen- 
ute will publish. 

55. Every person naturalized shall take the Greek 
oath. 














Cuar. 5.—Of the organization of the government. 

36. The sovereign power of the nation is divided into 
three powers—the legislative, the executive, and the ju- 
dicial. | 

37. The legislative power makes laws. 

38. The executive power sanctions them, agreeably to 
article 74, and carries them into execution. 

39. The judicial power applies them. 

40. The Legislative power belongs in particular tothe | 
body of representatives of the people, who will take the | 
name of senate, (boule. ) 

41. The executive power belongs to one alone, who 
will take the name of governor, aud who has under his 
orders diferent secretaries. 

42. The judicial power belongs to the tribunals. 

[Zo be continued. } 
COM. PORTER AT NEW ORLEANS. 

This .Werican-officer has certainly forgotten what he 
is, or supposes that he has some certain mmprescriptive 
right to violate our Jaws with impunity; and his actions 
do not appear either worthy of his former character or 
present condition; and his interpretation of our laws is 
an assumption that, in other eases, would have met with 
instant reprobation; we cannot allow this to foreigners. 

t is Our own country that must settle such points. ‘The 
following reply to his exposition given in the ReeisTer 
of the 15th ist, is copied from the New Orleans Argus 
of the 3ist ult. It will be recollected that Mr. Smith is 
the U. 5. attorney for the district. 











Commodore J’orfer in his remarks in the Louisana 
Advertiser, of the 20th instant, in vindication of the re- 
cruiting hand-bill, recently circulated in this city, under 
his name, and in reply to the notice of that document, 
which, asdlistrict attorney of the United States, I felt 
constrained to take, has fallen into some errors of fact, 
that, doubtless, it will afford him pleasure to see correct- 
ed—the more so, as they have ledhim to conclusions un- 
justly impeaching the motives, sentiments and conduct of 
all the ofiicers of the government, who had contributed 
towards the arrest and commitment for trial of the sea- 
men in question, and those who had engaged them for 
the Gruerrero. 

The following succinct narrative of facts, (that would 
have been sooner communicated but from circumstances 
of a domestic nature requiring my entire attention), will 





sufficiently exhibit the errors referred to, and the gratui- 








tous nature of the inferences that I must presume to 
have sprung only from them: 

Soon after the Mexican brig of war Guerrero had an- 
chored off the N. E. pass, of the mouth of the river Mis~ 
sissippi, (now several weeks since), very strong rumours 
were afloat, of recruiting stations being opened in this 
city, and of the engagement of seamen here for the ser- 
vice of that armed vessel. But still no adequate proof 
of such facts came to the knowledge of those whose du- 
ty, in that event, would have required their interference: 
—Certainly there are no traces of their having resorted to 
any undue means, or indulged any unseasonable zeal, 
or uncourteous suspicions, in order to detect and bring 
to punishment this rumoured evasion of the laws. At 
jength a certain ship-broker of this city descended to the 
Balize, and attempted to sound the inspeetor of the ens- 
toms, regularly stationed there, as to whether he would 
suffer about an hundred men (whom he described as for- 
eigners) thathad been engaged in New-Orleans to serve 
on board the Guerrero, to pass without interruption—in- 
sinuating that his complaisance in this respeet might be 
of one cr two hundred dollars to his advantage. Getting 
an unsatisfactory answer from the inspeetor, the broker 
chartered, at the Balize, a small schooner, (the Caro- 
line), for the purpose of transporting the seamen in ques- 
tion, by one of the other passes of the river, from New 
Orleans to the Guerrero; and according)”, accompanied 
by the schooner and her owner, on the 5th of August, 
inst. returned to the city, where she remained till the 
night of the next day. 

About 9 o’elock on that night, (August 6th), the bro- 
ker put on board the schooner about thirty-five seamen, 
(a boat load or two of them joined her a few miles below 
the city)}—who all forthwith proceeded down the river, 
for the purpose of becoming part of the crew of the 
Guerrero.—The inspector at the Balize, already appriz- 
ed, by the complimentary application to himself and by 
the chartering of the schooner there, of the expedition 
onfoot, resolved to interceptit. With that view, witli the 
revenue boat ordinarily under his charge, he ascended 
above all the passes of the river, and until he fell in with 
the schooner and her new passengers, about 30 leagues 
below the city, on their way to fulfil their engagement. 


Having pursued and seized her, he immediately pu‘ 
her helm about, and on the 8th of August, inst. brought 
her passengers back to the city for examination. ‘They 
were then, not ‘‘marched like convicts to the custom- 
house,”? as they appeared to the vivid imagination of 
the commodore, but under a guard, seareely proportioned 
to their numbers, regularly brought up for examination 
before one of the judges of the city court of New Orleans, 
in the absence of the judge of the court of the United 
States for this district. ‘There, on an investigation, (on 
the oaths of eredible witness, ) into facts then fitst brought 
to the knowledge of the prosecutor, two of the more con- 
spicuous of the prisoners, (the ship-broker and‘a board- 
ing house keeper for sailors, ) were respectively bound in 
recognizances in five hundred dollars, with tw® sureties 
each, to appear at the next term of the court of the United 
States for this district, to answer on a chargeof retaining 
seamen in this city, “to enter themselves” 6n board a 
foreign vessel of war, to cruize against a power at peace 
with the Unted States. The seamen, except nine Colom- 
bians, were at the same time committed to prison for 
want of bail, to answer at the same cuurt, on a charge of 
engaging in this city, to enter themselves “tin the same 
vessel for the like purpose.”? The nine Colombians, 
from the intimate relations of Colombia and Mexico, and 
from their being engaged in a common cause, were with 
consent of the prosecutor, viewed as on the footing of Mexi- 
cans, and absolutely discharged. Ona stbsequent day 
the prisoners were brought up, on habeas corpus, before 
the judge of the parish court of New Orleans, and on mo- 
tion of their counsel, not ‘tof the district attorney” were 
as they were entitled to he, enlarged on bail. The amount 
of the bail, for each of these prisoners, (being all com- 
mon seamen, ) was with consent of the prosecutor, fixed 
at the sum of one hundred dollars. ‘To have required a 
greater amount, from men of their condition and means, 
and degree of misdemeanor, would, in effect, have been 
arefusal of bail in-a ease that was bailable. The recog- 
nizances were taken by arespectable officer of experience, 
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and of the utmost confkience and if it be necessary to test 
them, may prove to be more than ‘‘merely no ninal.’* 

The aecuracy of the foregoing statement of occurrences 
at the Balize, is attested by the written memorandum of the 
inspector at that place, at the foot of his usual periodical 
report to the collector, and which was not received, or 
heard of by that officer, before the judicial investigation 
referred to, The residue appears from matter of reeord. 

It is trusted that it sufficiently establishes: 

That the pending prosecutions, instead of having been 
begun ina spirit of persecution or cruelty, were in some 
sort, forced upon the now vituperated officers, by arash 
and almost avowed disregard of the laws of neutrality, in 
the accused: 

That far from having been since unworthily abandoned, 
under the imagined influence of an adverse ‘‘public opi- 
nion” (the murmurs of which have not been heard by 
them,) they will be followed up, especially against the 
more conspicous and intelligent offenders, in the spirit 
in which they were begun: 

That, that spirit, whatever it may be, though unfortu- 
nately rebuked in tones sufficiently harsh, by certainly not 
the most disinterested of censors, will, with those who 
consider the obligation of the law as independent on ‘‘po- 
licy,” or public opinion,” deserve a blush at least for its 
severity; and that it acknowledges no prejudices that re- 
fase a sympathy *or the fortunes of the Mexican republic, 
and for even the personal achicvements of him who now 
complains, and who, it is confessed with pleasure, is con- 
nected by some bright links with the glory of his native 
country. JOUN W. SMITH, 

New Orleans, August 28, 1827. 








UNCERTAINTY OF THE LAW. 
From a London paper of August 5, 1827. 

The vice chancellor, on ‘Thursday, in the interininable | 
cause, De Beauvoir v. Rhodes, gave the counsel in this | 
case,a tolerable strong hint of his opinion. After listen- 
ing patiently to the alternate applications of counsel, his 
honor called on Mr. Heald *‘to move something which 
might be beneficial to some parties.” We are glad to | 
find symptoms of reform perceptible in the conduct of all 
our three judges of the chancery court. 

On Wednesday the vice chancellor took the opportu- 
nity of observing, generally, on the system of throwing 
obstacles in the way of the performance of the orders of 
the court, for the mere purpose of inoreasing costs. He | 
censured the practice, and stated that, in all cases where | 
such eonduct was pursued, he would throw the costs on | 
the party who unnecessarilly caused the delay. He | 
would also convey his opinion to the chancellor, and re- 
quest his lordship to give directions to the masters, when 
taxing costs, to allow none for supplementary orders. 


-- 





| 
| 





*Had their transient imprisonment been marked by 
cireumstanees of needless rigor? ‘“I'wo of them” the 
esmmodore has been informed died by sickness brought 
on by théir detention. What are thelr names?) When? 
where? and of what sickness did they die? If the in- 
formation so published and therefore apparently believed 
by the commodore were sustained by the fact, it might be 
deplored as a misfortune, but, in tise/f, could entail no re- 
prehension on the officers concerned, if these were pro- 
Dable cause for their detention, and if unaccompanied by 
cruelty or neglect towards the prisoners. But the worthy 
keeper of the prison exhibits no bill of mortality. ‘Lhe 
prisoners committed to his charge were, withont exccp- 
tion enlarged, it would be hazarding nothing to say in as 
good condition as they were received in. A charge against 
that officer of eruclty or neglect ef the health and com- 
fort of his prisoners, there are few bold enough to make 
and support it by a name. It would be contradicted by 
the unanimous voice of this community as well as the an- 
nual recorded reports of the grand juries and legislative 
committees. But the inspector who arrested the prison- 
ers at first, (not without difficulty tor the vesse! attempted | 
to escape, ) heard it indistinctly talked among the prison- 
ers, (the truth of which even he does not know,) that 
two of them, whom he neither saw, nor, otherwise, heard 
of, had fallen overboard in the chase. Is the possible | 
fate of tNese unarrested persons, the detention or iis ef- | 











==: 

In his ch at Salisbury, judge Best said, “there is 
another part ofthe law which Mr. Peel has altered; the be- 
nefit ofelergy. As the law stood, a person who was fonn«d 
guilty of one offence, though charged with the commis- 
sion of a dozen offences, could not be tried for more than 
one; but Mr. Peel’s bill has altered so unwise a provi- 
sion, and a separate indictment can be preferred on each, 
and the guilty person receive the sentence consequent on 
all. The benefit of clergy could only have been made 
use of onee, and the person who had the advantage 
of it on one oceasion, could not resort to it a second 
time. The appeal was defeated by putting in what 
was called a counter pons but so unfrequent was that 
practice, that during the eleven years in which I have 
been a judge, L only recollect one occasion where it was 
made use of. According to the new law, the indictment 
is to State that the person was tried before, and a certifi- 
cate from the clerk of the assizes is to he considered sufti- 
cient evidence of the fact. 1 therefore venture to recom- 
mend the magistrates of this county, whenever an of- 
fender is brought before them, to enquire ifhe has been 
indicted before and to take care thata proper certificate 
of such indictment be forthcoming at his trial.” 

At the present assizes for Worcester, certain parties 
were indicted for stealing two ducks, but as it came out 
in evidence that they killed the two ducks before they 
stole them, Mr. Justice Littledale charged the jury to 
find them not ruilty, on the ground that in legal construc- 
tion the words ‘*two ducks” must he taken to mean **two 
ve ducks;” whereas, it was proved that these ducks were 
dead: and the parties were found not guilty aecordingty. 
Query: Is nota duck a duck? And if not, what is it? 
Query again: Would the thieves who sfole the ducks 
have been not guilty of stealing the ducks, supposing 
they had only fAa/f killed the ducks before they stole 
them? 

A notorious gang ofrobbers, on the Windsor road, es- 
caped at the quarter sessions, because the drawing up of 
the indictment had deseribed a gown and petticoat as the 
property of a woman instead of a man; this said woman 
happening to be married, the learned chairman held that 
it legally belonged to the husband, and on this plea the 
whole gang were acquitted, much to the annoyance of a 
worthy magistrate, who declared that he had heard of a 
wife wearing the breeches, but never before of a husband 
wearing the petticoat. At the same sessions, an indivi- 
dual, tried on an indictinent for sheep-stealing, seemed in 
a fair way to escape, by his legal defender proving that the 
animal was not /egal/y a sheep, in consequence of not 
being come of age, and the matter was put aside to be 
gravely argued at a future period. Nothing could ex- 
ceed the astonishment of the master. The next sheep 
stolen from him, he vowed he would calla pig, and try 
what the effect of that would be. 

‘‘Who shall deeide when doctors disagree?” Judge 
Best’s charge in favor of pugilism, will be found under 
that head in anuther place. At the same point of time 
judge Garrow was making the following charge aguinst 
itat Bedford. He said if a quarrel is treasured up, and 
time be taken to arrange the meeting, and one of the 
party falls, the offence amounts to murder, and principal, 
seconds, and by-standers were all guilty. He called on 
the grand jury to put a stop to the practice of prize fights, 
which, he regretted to say, had been patronised by men 
of rank, who sported their sovereigns on the life or death 
of a fellow creature. 

Why are people to be put to £200 expense for the 
commons’ fees aud charges alone, on the renewal of a 
bill that had been found to be useful. ‘There are, af- 
terwards, the lords’ fees and charges; and all these are 
independent of lawyer, surveyor, and agents eharges for 
bringing in and conducting such bills. So thatevena tri- 
Hing bill for the renewal of some local act, seldom costs less 
than £600 or £800, often £1,200. Lf those bills origiuat- 
ed in a ‘rage’ for legislation, any means that would cheek 
the prevailing énfluenza on such subjects, would be a na- 
tional benefit; but when there is too much reason to fear 
that the parliamentary privilege of charging enormeus 
costs alongside such prodigal fees, and when even pai 
liamentury clerks act as agenis for conducting prévate 
bills through their own houses, or as solicitors to noble- 
men, &c. is it not to be apprehended that the said privi- 
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ty encourages jobbers, attorneys, and surveyors, to be 
eternally looking out for pretexts to bring in new private 
bills, or for the renewal of old ones? 

Asa proof of the way in which judicial forms deal 
with obvious things, we have an instance at gne of the as- 
sizes, of a person being obliged to travel all the way 
from London to prove not only that ‘the earl of Liver- 
pool, earl Bathurst, Mr. Canning, Mr. Huskisson, Mr. 
Robinson, and Mr. Peel, were ministers of state,’ but 
actually to produce the patents under which they had held 
their offices; and that in the case of a mere trumpery libel 
in which they happened to be named. Such things seem to 
be as absurd as if, because an indictment concludes with 
an averment that the offence charged in it is ‘against the 

ace of our lord the king, his crown and dignity,’ it 
would be necessary to prove his majesty to be king, or 
to carry down the crown from the tower, or some person 
who was present at his coronation. Or if a man be 
charged with drowning another by throwing him into the 
‘Thames, it may be equally necessary to prove the 
Thames is composed of water, and that water possesses 
the property of drowning. ‘This may appear to be, and 
is, excessive absurdity; but we know of no better way of 

Hustrating one absurdity than by opposing to it another. 

John Maule, the prisoner tried at Salisbury, was indict- 

ed for having, on the 18th of June last, killed one Tho- 


was resolved, by the parties concerned, to make a third 
endeavor, and test the strength of the machinery by the 
greatest trial it could ever be expected to bear. After a 
severe struggle in which a weaker vessel would have 
been disjointed and torn to pieces, the head strong cur- 
rent yielded to the giant power of steam, and the triamph 
of art over nature was effected. A few moments of 
ercater breathless anxiety, I scarcely ever witnessed. 
Mechanical science achieved a vietory over elementary 
force, and overcame an obstacle heretofore deemed in 
this manner altogether insurmountable. The courage 
and perseverance of capt. 3. were so conspicuous on this 
occasion, that [ can never forget the impressions made on 
all present. We have since found it as easy to traverse 
our sea board, navigate the Mississippi, and cross the 
atlantic, as it was to find America after Columbus had 
broken the egg. 





THE CHEROKEES. 

Extract of a letter from the reverend Samuel A. Worces- 
ter, missionary to the Cherokees, dated Brainerd, 
Cherokee nation, August 9, 1827. 

‘‘You may have seen notices of the fact, that the Che- 
rokees have lately been engaged in the work of framing a 
constitution for their government; the convention ap- 
pointed for that purpose met on the fourth of July, and 





mas Strange, by upsetting a coach, on which the said ‘T. 
Strange was a passenger. ‘he second count described 
the couch as having been drawn by two geldings and two 
mares. One objection to the indictment, namely, that it 
did not state the aceidentto have occurred on the king’s 
highway, or in a public road, and all the precedents show- 
ed that such an averment was necessary, was over-ruled 
by the chief justice, who observed, that he had litdle 
doubt “the precedents would furnish instances of non- 
sense of all sorts.”” But it was then objected—it was al- 
leged that the coach was drawn by two mares and two geld- 
ings, which allegation had not been supported by proof. 
‘This was a thumping objection—two mares and two geld- 
ings stated in the indictment, and no one to prove the 
averment! The chief justice then said, ‘‘he feared that 
the objections were fatal.’’ 


TRIUMPH OF ART. 
[From the New York Times.| 
New-London, Now. 24, 1825.—1 took passage on my 
journey eastward, the 23d inst. at N. York, in the 
steam boat Washington, capt. Bunker. {fn her com- 
mander [| recognised an old acquaintance, whom I recol- 
jected with much pleasure. 
tated question, whether steam boats could be made ca- 





pable of sea navigation, or so constructed as to traverse 


our sounds, bays, and coasts, in safety. This question 
was put to rest by the enterprise and skill of capt. 
Bunker. 


I remember the long agi- 


In the Fulton, construeted, I am told, with a 


have completed a constitution, which,is to come in force 
‘aiter the meeting of the next annual council in October. 
|L was at the place two or three times while they were 
in session, but heard very little about the constitution. 
rom the specimens which I did hear, I should pre- 
sume that the work would do much honor to a nation 
which has so recently begun to frame political imstitu- 
tions. It is written in English only, but it is to be trans- 
lated into Cherokee, and printed in both languages, when- 
ever their press is in operation, which will probably be 
within a shorttime. The printing house is finishing, and 
the press, with Cherokee and English type, is probably 
nearly ready for shipping at Boston. A printer is not 
yet engaged, as far as 1 know, but ample: provision is 
made for the purpose, and there is good reason to hope, 
that soon after the press arrives it will be in operation. 
The laws of the nation, as they were previously to the 
Jast annual council, ave in priut m English, and have 
been translated into Cherokee, for the purpose of being 
printed in that language also. 

‘Thad supposed that the design of publishing a news- 
paper was more extensively known to the publie, than 
it appears to have been from a brief notice of it whieh 1 
have recently seen in public prints. Itis an object which 
they have had for some some in contemplation, and which 
it is to be hoped they will not fail to carry into effect. If 
so, the columns of the paper will be filled, doubtless, 
partly with English and partly with Cherokee print. The 
missionaries, and at least the religious part of the people, 


view to cross the Atlantic, he undertook the navigation of | are rejoicing in the anticipation of soon seeing portions 


Long Island Sound, an arm of the sea, in which the most 
During a sea- 


severe tempests are often encountered. 
son of no extfaordinary moderation, including the two 


equinoctial gales, capt B. lost buta single trip. Another 
it was supposed impos- 


doubt remained to be removed. 
sible to pass the celebrated passage of Hellgate, against 
the tide, at the strength of the current. 


formance. 


most expert and careful workmanship. 
of the owners were on board also. 


retreat into an eddy and increase her steam. 
novated power the effort was repeated, every man fixed 
immovable at his post, the passengers properly stationed 
in different parts of the boat, the engineers employing 
their utmost diligence to foree the passage. ‘They were 
again defeated by the supposed resistless stream, and 
again retreated, racked, strained, and shivering trom the 
eontest. After a short pause and fresh preyraration, it 


This was re- 
served for capt. Bunker to remove, and I happened to 
be on board at the time of the novel and interesting ex- 
periment, returning southward from New Hainpshire. 
A number of respectable passengers witnessed the per- 
It was in the boat Connecticut. built with all 
the strength to be obtained from the best materials, and 
The machinist 
(McQueen) was accompanying his engine, to prove its 
powers, with careful and ingenious assistants, and some 
The first attempt to 
pass the point of greatest pressure of the contracted 
stream was unsuccessful, and the boat was compelled to 


of the word of God, hymns, &c. circulating among the 
people, printed ina language which they can understand, 
and in a character which very many of them ean already 
read. £fymns in the Cherokee language are much sung, 
and many will be glad to be saved the trouble of writing 
hymn books, by being able to procure them in print. 

‘“Vhe English language is spoken by many in the na- 
tion, and the knowledge of it is rapidly gainmg ground. 
Some speak the Cherokee but impertectly, the English 
being their common language, though they understand 
the Cherokee when it is spoken, <A few do not even un- 
derstand it. With the body of the people, however, the 
Cherokee is the only language understood. In their le- 
aay and judicial transactions, generally, though the 

nglish language in some sense takes the lead, the laws 
being written in English, yct what is spoken or read in 
English has to be interpreted into the Cherokee language, 
while that which is spoken in Cherokee needs no inter- 
preter. . 


With re-| ‘*Formerly white men, coming into the nation, often 


took Cherokee wives without any marriage ceremony, 
like the peopleswith whom they united; and were permit- 
ted thus to reside in the nation, their children being ac- 
eounted Cherokees. Cherokee men, also, though more 
seldom, took white wives in the same manner, aud their 
children also inherited the name and privileges of Chero- 
kees, though the original right of inheritance was on the 
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mother’s side. Persons of mixed blood now constitute | appear to be exaggerated, and, indeed senjeinte ean 
no inconsiderable portion of the people. At present no | hardiy apiprodionste very closely the reels of opening 


white man is allowed to take a Cherokee wite without 
being regularly married, nor to be married to a Chero- 

woman without license from the national clerk. 
White men who have Cherokee families have a right to 
vote at elections, but are not capable of holding an office. 
The descendants of Cherokees and whites have a right to 
all the privileges of citizenship. Intermarriages are still 
common. ” 





THE RAIL ROAD. 

The July number of the ‘‘North American Review,” 
contains a review of the proceedings of the citizens of 
Baltimore in regard to the contemplated rail road to the 
Ohio river, and of the report of the committee on that 
subject, as published here im February last. ‘This highly 

interesting article concludes with the following remarks: 

When we regard the situation of Baltimore, as respec ts 
the populous and productive empire growing up in her 
rear, and compared with that of the other great marts on 
the seaboard, there seems little doubt of her securing, in 
the event of her completing the propesed road, far the 
larger portion of the western trade. Her greater prox- 
imity, (itself sufficient to turn the scale in her favor, other 
cireumstances being the same), is accompanied by some 
other obvious advantages. ‘To the perishable articles of 
western export, such as brea<stuffs aud other provisions, 
the climate of New Orleans, her first competitor, is ex- 
tremely injurious, and to the damage of this merchandise 
must be added the no inconsiderable danger of life to the 
trader, in thatunwholesome mart. Neither hasthe convey- 
unee by the rivers, being li:ble to interruption by both 
drought and ice, the same certainty or duration as by a rail- 
road, which may be used at all seasons, and the time of tran- 
sit computed to an hour. The imports to the west are still 
carried in wagons across the mountains, instead of ascend- 
ing those rivers from New Orleans, and the construction 
of a railway would determine this branch of trade exclu- 
sively to that route. From the peculiar nature of the 
country bordering on the Mississippi and its tributaries, 
the dangers of the descending navigation of that river are 
unlikely to be ever effectually removed, to say nothing 
of the distance of New Orleans from the ocean, and from 
Europe. 

Nor is it more probable that the western canal of New 
York will divert any considerable portion of this trade, 
especially that of the districts lymg remote from lake 
Evie. Besides the disadvantage of the port of New York 
in poiut ot distance, and the greater cost of shipping and 
the delay before alluded to, (both of which will be much en- 
hanced by the necessity of four different trans-shipments, ) 
that avenue must be closed by the climate during three 
or four of those months of the year which are most eon- 
venient to the tarmer for bringing his produce to market. 
K.ven at this moment, the produce from the Susquelhiannah 
country bordering close on the canal, is brought by that 
river to Baltimore in the spring, and several thousand 
tons of merchanise are landed onjher wharves before the 
canal is released from its icy bonds. ‘This is an important 
evidence of the preferableness of a ready and early con- 
veyance to market. Neither is it believed, that the Alle- 
gany ridge can be pierced with the same advantage, by a 
canal or railway, at any point, either north or south of 
that projected by Baltimore. In both directions, the ab- 
ruptness of the rocky ridge, or its remoteness from tide, 
or both, are greater than they are near the valley of the 
Potomac; while to the south, moreover, there is no port 
of consequence convenient at once to the sea and to the 
interior. As the effect, in short, of the proposed road 
will be to replace Baltimore on a level at least, with her 
rivals as to facility of conveyance, so her advantage in dis- 


tance must restore to her that preeminence as a depot of 
produce from the interior, which was one of the chief 


sourees of her original prosperity. When it is remerm- 
bered that the streams of commerce, like others, are de- 
termined in their course by slightest circumstances, it 
seems highly probable that the tide of the western trade, 
especially from the middle regions, will, by one of such 
moment, be turned chiefly in the direction of Baltimore. 

Any certain computation of the increase of trade, to 
which the pending project would give rise, is of course, 
not to be expected. "The estimates of the report do no 


such an avenue to regions so extensive, populous, and 
fertile. in the article of grain, alone, the cost of pro- 
duction, ineluding in it the carriage to market, would be 
so greatly diminished, as probably to establish Baltimore, 
for an indefinite period, an unrivalled mart for grain.— 
There would be a proportional increase, from the like 
cause, of the other usual products of agricultural and 
manufacturing waye nev X as hemp, tobacco, flax, flaxseed, 
animal provision, lard, tallow, whiskey, iron, glass, &c. 
and cotton, instead of descending to New Orleans, would 
seek its way in large quantities, by this direct channel, to 
a seaport more convenient to the European markets. 

But it is, perhaps, on the trade in the heavy and bulky 
products of the soil itself, that the influence of a cheap 
and practicable road to market, would be the most 
striking. The distriets contiguous to the line of the 
railway, abound in coal of the best quality, in lime, 
slate, marble, treestone, marl, gypsum, and timber; but 
their great weight, and the want of economical commu- 
nications, have rendered them hitherto of little or no 
value to the proprietors of the soil. The eommeree in 
these would therefore be rather created than augmented, 
and that to an extent which may be conjectured frora 
the single faet, that at present the lime used in Washing- 
ton, is brought from Rhode Island, when there lies an 
inexhaustible supply of it ather very doors. ‘he value 
of the fuel abounding in this district would be so much 
the greater to Maryland, as that state possesses immense 
stores of iron ore of the most valuable kind, whieh will! 
long outlast the supply of fuel from the present sources; 
to say nothing of the impulse which, in the inereasing 
use of steam power, would be given to innumerable 
other manufactures, in a port convenient for shipping 
them elsewhere. But to descend to the particulars of 
this extensive subject, would much exceed our limits.— 
There, is, however, one branch of trade, which, at a 
small cost, will add materially to the luxury of the table 
in the interior; we mean in fresh fish and oysters; to 
/commodities of this sort, as well as fresh fruits and ve- 
| getables from the interior, the saving of time in convey- 
ance isevery thing. By the present slow transport, sea 
fish and oysters are wholly denied to districts remote 
from the coast; and as the Chesapeake and its waters 
| abound in these, a new branch of industry, and a great 

augmentation of their tonnage, would accrue to the 
nautical population inhabiting the shores of the bay. 

A mode of communication of which the celerity may 
be increased so far beyond that of any other, is espe- 
cially advantageous in this country, whose population 
is comparatively sparse, and so many of whose most fer- 
tile districts lie extremely rernote from the sea. If this 
circumstance be so important to the trade of England, 
no part of whose interior lies farther than perhaps a 
hundred miles from a seaport, of what moment must it 
be to the vast districts beyond the Ohio, some of which 
are distant two thousand miles from New_ Orleans, none 
of them nearer to an Atlantic port than tWo hundred and 
fifty; and the greater part distant more than five hundred? 
On the height ofJand between the Ohio andthe Atlantic, 
there lies an extensive district, especially valuable for 
pasturage, which, being remote from both, is now desert 
and valueless, when compared with the distriets on 
either side. On these tracts, fertile in vegetable and 
probably much more so in mineral treasures, the comple- 
tion of a way to market would operate with immense 
benefit, and open new fountains of trade at a point com- 
paratively near to the Atlantie ports. 

In the western states the combined effeet of the 
abundance of food and of the remoteness of a market, 
would natarally be the rapid introduction of manufac- 
tures; while, on the other hand, any diminution of the 
expense of getting their agricultural products to market, 
and, from the like cause of obtaining their supply of for- 
eign fabrics in return, would, it is presumed, as natu- 
rally retard the extension of domestic manufacture. As 
this circumstance would prolong in this country the pre- 
sent extensive impértation of British fabrics and other 
foreign dry goods, so that importation would natural); 
be made to the port most convenient for distributing them 
|into the interior. In the event, therefore, of the com- 
| pletion of the railway, Baltimore would probably share 
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} y with New York in that important branch of 

, at present nearly engrossed by the latter, if she 
did not finally attract the larger portion of it. At any 
rate, her importance asa mere depot of goods to be 
conveyed to the west, would be very greatly augmented. 
And as and certainty are not less important to the 
dealer himself, than in the conveyance of his commodi- 
ties, this route and mode of conveyance, would have the 
preference in every case, except of mere pleasure. ‘The 
conveyance of travellers on a route the shortest and 
most used, would, in the great and increasing intercourse 
between the east and the west, be of itself a lucrative 
source of income to the proprietors of the railway, and 
of profit to the towns on its course, and at its respective 
terminations. 

In counting the cost of such an enterprise as that 
which the people of Baltimore have embarked in, it is 
but fair in the computation, to oppose the magnitude of 
the results to that of the attempt, as the adventurous- 
ness of the Jatter is proportionally justified by the be- 
nefits of the former. In this view, the zeal exhibited by 
Baltimore on this subject, is no more than we should ex- 
pect from a rational enterprise. On the one hand her 
importance will be infinitely magnified by success; on 
the other, it is certain that, without some more practica- 
ble and convenient communication with the west, than 
she now has, the trade of that quarter, which has here- 
tofore conferred on her such extraordinary advantages, 
will be in a great measure grasped by more enterprising 
or more fortunate competitors. The necessary imvest- 
ment of capital, will not, perhaps, be greater than what 
has already been profitably bestowed on the numerous 
turnpike roads, which she has constructed, mto the inte- 
rior. We find among the directors of the company in- 
corporated for carrying this scheme into effect, the names 
of some of her most conspicuous inhabitants: men who 
have large interests at issue, and whose wealth is the ac- 
cumulation of many years of industry and commercial 
sagacity. We have reason to believe that the greater 
part of the stock subscribed, is held by persons who 
have no purpose of speculation, but who are determined 
to give the practicableness of the scheme a cautious and 





thorough investigation, and thento prosecute it to a com- 
pletion, if within the compass of their means. As a 
great national work, we shall feel much interest in seeing 
it brought to a successful termination, and shall probably 
have occasion to notice hereafter the inquiries which, in 
the course of the summer, are to be pursued, both at 
home and abroad, in reference to it. 

After witnessing the many triumphs of science in the 
present age, we confess we are more inclined to confide 
in speculations reasonable in themselves, and to hope 
that railroads may add as largely to the facilities of com- 
merece, as canals have done before them. It is certain, 
at least that if this large enterprise of Baltimore be 
brought to a happy issue, its benefits will be of the first 
importance, not tothat mart alone, but tothe general 
commerce of the country; and in this latter point of 
view it highly merits attention from the government of 
the union. 





THROWING THE TEA OVERBOARD. 

[From the July number of Flint’s Western Monthly 
Review. } 
? -= j= j\%* — These reflections occurred to 
tus, in consequence of meeting the other day with a per- 
son, and probably the only surviving one, who took a 
art in throwing the tea overboard from the British ships 
in Boston harbor,—undoubtedly one of the measures 
which precipitated the revolution. His name is Joshua 
Wyeth, a relative of the celebrated John Wyeth, of 
Cambridge, whom every Harvard scholar of the times 
of the venerable Willard and Tappan so well remem- 
bers. He lives in this city, is turned of seventy-five 
years, appears to be uncommonly cheerful, although it 
is believed his circumstances are straightened. His sim- 
ple narrative gave us vivid impressions of the feelings 
which actuated his fellow townsmen, on the occasion of 
bringing the teainto Boston harbor. News of the most 
interesting nature transpired every day. Never wasa 
period so full of rumors and reports, which had not yet 
aequired the horrible and bloody interest to unfit them 
for the tea table. The patriots saw that the fair could 





not resist the reasoning of the fragrant beverage, with 
the discussion of the themes of universal interest, and 
it was determined that they should not be led into such 
irresistible temptation, and that it should be removed by 
throwing the tea overboard. It was proposed that young 
men not much known in town, and not liable to be ea- 
sily recognized, should Jead in the business. Our nar- 
rator believes that maost of the persons selected for the 
occasion were apprentices and journeymen; nota few 
of them, as was the case with himself, living with tory 
masters. He had but a few hours warning of what was 
intended to be done. The part which he took in the bu- 
siness, is related as follows, and nearly in his own words: 

I labored as a journeyman blacksmith with Western & 
Gridley, blacksmiths by trade, and Baptists by profes- 
sion. Western, at the time, was neutral, but afterwards 
became a tory. Our numbers were between 28 and 30. 
Of my associates, | only remember the names of Cun- 
ningham, Mead, Martin, and Grant. We were met to- 
gether one evening, talking over the tyranny of the Bri- 
tish government, such as the duties, shutting ap the 
port of Boston, the murdering of Mr. Gray’s family, 
sending people to England for trial, and sundry other 
acts of oppression. Our indignation was increased by 
having heard of the arrival of the tea ships at this time. 
We agreed that if the tea was landed, the people could 
not withstand the temptation arid would certainly buy it, 
Wecame tu a sudden determination to make sure work 
of it, by throwing it all overboard. We_first talked of 
firing the ships, but we feared the fire would communi- 
cate tothe town. We then proposed sinking them, but 
we dropped this project, through fear that we should 
alarm the town, before we could get through with it. 
We had observed that very few persons rémained on 
board the three vessels, and we finally concluded that 
we could take possession of them and discharge the tea 
into the harbor without danger or opposition. The great- 
est objection to our plan was, that it would take such a 
great length of time to carry it through, and render us 
more liable to detection. We agreed, one and all, that 
we should go on atthe risk of our lives. We proceeded 
to contrive the mode of accomplishing our business, 
One,of the ships laid at Hancock’s whart, and the others 
a few paces out in the stream,’ with their warps made 
fast to the same wharf. We agreed in order, as mucit 
as we might prevent ourselves from being discovered, to 
wear ragyed clothes, and disfigure ourselves as much as 
possible. We concluded to meet at an old building, at 
the bead of the wharf, and to fall in one after another us 
if by aceklent, so as not to excite suspicion, After we 
had pledged our honor that we would not reveal our se- 
cret plan, we separated. 

At the appointed time we all met according to agree - 
ment. We were dressed to resemble Indians, as much 
as possible. We had smeared our faces with grease and 
soot or lampblack. We should not have known each 
other save by our voices, and we surely resembled de- 
vilsfrom the bottomless pit rather than men. We placed 
our sentry at the head of the wharf, one in the middle and 
one in the bow of each ship as we took possession, We 
then proceeded rapidly to business. We boarded the 
ship which was moored by the wharf, and the leader of 
our company in avery stern and resolute manner order- 
ed the captain and crew to open the hatchways, and hand 
us the hoisting tackle and ropes. The captain asked us 
what we intended to do? The leader toid him we were 
going to unload the ships of tea, and ordered him and the 
crew below, assurimg him, that if they obeyed no harm 
was intended them. They instantly obeyed without mur- 
murs or threats. Some of our numbers jumped into 
the hold, and passed the tea-chests to the tackle. 

As they were hoisted on deck, others knocked them 
open with axes, and others raised them to the railing, 
and discharged their contents overboard. All that were 
not needed tor discharging the tea from the first ship, 
went on board the others and warped them into the wharf, 
where the same ceremonies were repeated as at the first 
ship. While we were unloading the people collected in 
great numbers about the wharf, to see what was going on 
They crowded about so as to be much in our way. We 
paid no attention to them, nor did they say any thing to 
us. They evidently wished us success, as none of them 
gaye any information against us. I! believe our station- 
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ing sentries, were to communicate information, in case 
we were likely to be detected by the civil or military 
ower. They were charged to give us notice in case any 
own tory came down tothe wharf. But our main de- 
pendence was on the good will of the people. 

We stirred briskly in the business, from the mo- 
ment we left our dressing-room. We were merry in an 
under tone, at the idea of making so large a cup of tea for 
the fishes, but were as still as the case would admit. No 
more words were used than were necessary. Our most 
intimate acquaintances, among the spectators had not the 
least knowledge of us. I never labored harder in my 
life, and we were so expeditious, although it was late in 
the evening when we began we had discharged the whole 
three cargoes before the dawn of day. 

It may be supposed that there was much talk about it 
next morning, The tories, civil, military and spies, 
made a great fuss, and called the business divers hard 
~ names. ihilegaations and rewards, to procure detec- 
tion, were all to no purpose. We pretended to be as 
zealous to find out the perpetrators as the rest. 
We often talked with the tories about it. We were all 
so close and loyal, that the whole affair remained in 
Egyptian darkness. We used sometimes, afterwards to 
meet and talk the affair over, never failing to end by 
drinking. “The hearty boys of America forever.” =~ 





MR. BUCKNER’S ADDRESS. 
To his constituents, in relation to gen. Jackson’s letter to 
col. Wm. Owens. 

To the voters of the eighth congressional district. 

The election of a member to congress from this dis- 
trict having closed, I can address you, without incurring 
the censure of acting from interested motives in relation 
to it. ‘The political excitement which has prevailed in 
this district and throughout the state, dictates the pro- 
priety ofpermitting the ebulitions of passion to subside 
as soon as possible, and not to give additional fuel to the 
flame. Such was my ardent desire; and 1 should have 
contented myseli, by returning to you my most gratcful 
acknowledgements for the recent testimony which you 
have furnished of your unabated confidence, in at least 
my disposition to serve you faithfully, in the arduous and 
honorable station to which you have called me, atethree 
sutcessive elections, had it not been for a most extraor- 
dinary attempt, made by gen. Andrew Jackson, not only 
to injure my prospect of election, but to assail the purity 
of my motives in the course which I pursued during the 
eanvass. * You all know what that course has been, and 
the unprincipled attacks which some of my enemies have 
made upon me. Withthem, no fabrications against the 
administration, (for whose acts they seem disposed to 
hold me responsible), was too barefaced; no misrepre- 
sentation of my political opinions, was too ridiculous to 
be essayed by men, who seemed determined on success, 
utterly regardless of the means employed to ensure it. 
it was in vain that an appeal was made to their eandour 
to take the public specches made by me, both in con- 
gress and before you, with my votes, as the surest test of 
those opinions. Marked as the victim of their political 
persecution, the rancour of their hostility towards me 
appeared to be but increased by the prospect of my suc- 
cess. 

Not only the errors, real or supposed, of the present 
administration of the gencral government, but even those 
of the administration of Mr. Adams deceased, were urged, 
and grossly misrepresented to you, with the intent of 
operating against my interest. ‘J'o all true patriots, it 
must ‘be matter of great regret that such violent party 
spirit should prevail. Ihave watched its progress, not 
only in this state, but in the United States, for several 
years past, with no small apprehension of the alarming 
and fatal consequences to which it most inevitably leads, 
unless the wise and virtuous part of the community shiall 
discountenance, and thereby check its influence. ‘The 
various public addresses made by me during the summer 
afforded me opportunities of turning my attention to most 
of the charges alluded to, to shew the fallacy of some, 
and the inapplicability of them all, so far as they were in- 
tended to operate on me. It was apparent to my ene- 
mies, blinded even as they were by party spirit, that their 
attempt would prove abortive, unless some other expe- 
dient could be resorted to with better hopes of suecess. 
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One last and violent struggle was to be made. Expres- 
sions alleged to have been uttered by me, more than two 
years since, were ascribed to me, in which lam repre- 
sented as evincing an utter contempt, both for the peo- 
ple of my district, and for the republican principles on 
which our government is founded. ‘To those statements, 
ina few hand-bills, hastily prepared, I gave a most posi- 
tive and unequivocal denial; and by the testimony of « 
gentleman of high respectability, disproved them, as far 
as a negative is susceptible of proof. Before 1 had time 
to prepare even that defence, the letter alluded to made 
Ks appearance. It contains a slander which was perhaps 
not intended for publication, but for the eye of his friend 
and correspondent, Wm. Owens, esq. Gen. Jackson in 
that letter, dated 26th of July last, influenced by motives, 
which no one of common setise can misunderstand, and 
which every man of honorable sentiments must condemn as 
utterly unworthy and contemptible, asserts that circum- 
stances on record at Washington city stamp my allega- 
tions with falsehood. Printed copies of this foul and 
slanderous letter were circulated through my district in 
every direction, for about a week before the election, at a 
time when it was known, both by its writer and the indi- 
vidual to whom it was addressed, that I should have 
opportunity of making a written reply to it, until after 
the election was over. What my allegations were, is not 
stated. Had there been any specification, an epportu- 
nity would have been afforded to me of relying upon 
either a denial or justification. But it best suits the pur- 
poses of defamation to deal in general remarks, I hope 
that I shall be forgiven by you, im the vindieation of my- 
self, by following the vulgar example set, and declaring, 
that the charge, thus made against me, by gen. Jackson, 
is itself absolutely false. The petition signed “John 
Harris” was not alleged by me to be genuine. Ithad 
been published in many of the papers of the United 
States, without my procurement or knowledge. ‘The 
general yielding too much to that impetuosity of feeling 
and violence of temper, for which he is said to be so re- 
markable, is thus giving to the petition and cireumstanves 
on which it purports to be founded, much greater impor- 
tance than they would otherwise have. Compared with 
the main objections against his promotion to the presiden- 
cy, they are, in my humble judgment, as mole-hills by 
the side of the Andes. I have not now time, nor would 
it be a suitable occasion, on which to enter into an exami- 
nation of them. I have frequently called your attention 
tomany of them, and shall probably do so again. Let 
then the general bear patiently the scrutiny of the public 
eye. ‘The conduct, the character, political and moral, 
as well as the qualifications of an individual aspiring to 
the highest office within the gift of the Pople of the 
United States, will, and ought to be subjects of the most 
rigid investigation. Ifthe peaceful solitude of his ‘‘Her- 
mitage” be so disturbed, whenever he hears that they 
have been topics of remark, let me assure him that it is 
destined to be again, and again, the scene of confusion 
and consternation. Public curiosity has been aroused, 
and public enquiry is on its march. Nor have they 
been without thei beneficial effeets. Almost each weck 
has brought to view additional facts, and thrown new 
lights on those subjects, calculated to open the eyes of the 
people and to warn them of the dangerous precipice 
upon which they tread. 

The general’s “hard earned reputation,” about which 
he speaks, with such becoming modesty, it it be founded 
on real merit, is in no danger of being impaired by ex- 
amination. Butif, when the mist of popular prejudice 
and partiality shall be dissipated, the sober judgment of 
an enlightened public shall pronounce that his, was a 
mushroom popularity, gamed “without merit;” let him 
not flatter himself that they can add, that it was lost 
‘¢without a fault.” We have heard much of late about 
a reign of terror, a sedition law, &c. When attempted 
to be applied to the present administration, such expres- 
sions are but seare-crows, used by artful politicians to 
alarm the ignorantor are the idle phantasms of disorder- 
ed minds. Our government has never been more ably 
administered, or upon more republican principles. We 
hear of the approach of tyranny and oppression, yet who 
has seen or felt it? Sut should the greatest political 


wonder oecur, which has ever astonished any age or coun- 
try—the election of gen. Jackson to the presideney—what 
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we not then expect, from what we have already 
—_— He, a citizen of another state, a candidate for the 
office of our chief executive magistrate, to say nothing 


Greenspunen, Aug. 9th, 1827. 
Str:—Your note in answer to mine of this date was 
delivered. Mr. Thornton informs me, that you request- 


about other means employed to insure his success, makes ed of him to know, whether you might understand it asa 


j d.unfair attempt to influence the election of a 
les sr congress con this district; and that too ata 
period, when it was believed to be impossible to coun- 
teract its effect on the election. Suppose the president 
of the United States should thus attempt to use his in- 
fluence—would there not be one general burst of indigna- 
tion against him? Were the general elected, would he 
disdain to do that, as president, which he has so unblush- 
ingly done whilst a candidate? One would have sup- 

sed that this immaculate patriot, who, with whatever 

atience and complacency he may listen to propositions 
of intrigue and corruption “before he would reach the 
presidential chair by such means, would see the earth 
open and swallow oth Mr. Clay his friends and him- 
self? would have been willing to see at least the Hermi- 
tave sink, sooner than he would attempt for his own 
benefit to influence an election in another state. If whilst 
his pretensions are before the public, he has not been re- 
strained from the commission of such an outrage; at what 
will he seruple, in the indulgence of his passions, when 
he shall have secured the object of his most inordinate 


call on you for satisfaction, and that he replied you were 
at liberty so to consider it. Further correspondence, 
therefore, on that point was unnecessary. 

I hope you do not intend to equivoeate by pretending 
to misunderstand me. I do not intend to enter into an 
argument with you on the subject of your unprovoked at- 
tack upon me in a newspaper, at a time when you knew 
that common prudence would dictate the propriety of 
forbearance, until the election for congress was over, nor 
shall | put myself to the trouble of enquiring whether 
you feel hostility against me as a man. You remark that 
you cannot see any thing in the numbers alluded to 
which ought to be productive of serious consequences. 
Of that you must permit me to form my own bulelon: and 
also to determine whether others have addressed me in 
terms equally offensive. IfI have not been sufficientl 
explicit and you will assure me that you"are willing to af 
ford me an interview, and that no legal advantage shall 
be taken of me, you shall forthwith be called upon in 
language which even you shall not have a pretence for 
misapprehending, or doubting about. Any terms agreed 





ambition? We may hear the voice of servile adulation, 
and see its rewards profusely lavished, but the manly 
voice of free inquiry into public measures, the unrestrain- 
ed expression of public opinion will be stifled, and the 
merit of an aspirant to office will be tested by his devo- 
tion and blind obedience to the orders of the day. 


With sentiments of respect, Iam your obedient ser- 
rant, and fellow citizen, RICHARD A. BUCKNER. 


id 


A correspondence between the hon. Richard A. Buck- 
ner and gen. James Allen. 


GREENSBURGA, Aug. 9th, 1827. 
Srr:—On application to the editor of the Argus, he 
declared you to be the avowed author of the first publi- 
cation in that paper, signed ‘An old fashioned republi- 
can.”? In that, and subsequent numbers, under the same 
signature, there are assertions made concerning me, 
which make it my duty to demand of you an answer, 
whether you are willing to afford me such satisfaction as 
is usual among gentlemen. By my friend Mr. ‘Thorn- 
ton, [expect your answer. Yours, Xe. 
RICHARD A. BUCKNER. 
Gen. James Allen, 





Greenspunsu, Aug. 9th, 1827. | 
Srn:—I received your note by Mr. Thornton, in which 
vou demand of me an answer, ‘‘whether I am willing to 
afford you such satisfuction as is usual among gentlemen.” 
What my offence has been is not stated, and therefere I 
am ata loss to tell what the usual satisfaction among 
gentlemen might be, unless all offences demand the 
same satisfaction. [ have no hostility against you as a 
man, but Tam conscientiously opposed to your political 
course, and [ cannot see any thing in the numbers, to 
which you allude, which ought to be productive of any 
serious consequences. I am never opposed to making 
honorable satisfaction to any gentleman, for any thing I 
say or do, but should prefer always to exhaust every 
friendly means of accommodation, beforea resort is made 
to violent and unlawful means. You know the situation 
in which I am placed, and therefore it would be well to 
be careful, lest you might incur the censure of being 
more pressing in your call upon me, than, perhaps, you 
might be upon others, who have addressed you in terms 
equally as offensive. 
Iam entirely unacquainted with the style and etiquette 


upon by Mr. Thornton with you or your friend will be 
binding. 


RICH. A. BUCKNER. 


Yours, Xe. 
Gen. James Allen. 


— ° 


We hereby pledge ourselves that no legal advantage 


shall be taken of any communication made to us, rela- 
tive to an affair of honor, by Mr. Richard A. Buckner. 


JAMES ALLEN, 
JAS. W. BARRETT. 


At which time Mr. Barrett, the friend of general Al- 


len, made a proposition to Mr. Thornton, the friend of 


Mr. Buckner, that a direct challenge should be sent, or 


that a postscript might be added to Mr. Buckner’s se- 
cond communication—by which it might be made a di- 


rect challenge, which he said he was authorized to ac- 
cept. This remark of Mr. Barrett’s authority to ac- 
cept was in the last conversation, and which was not 
communicated to Mr. Buckner until Mr. Barrett and 
Mr. Thornton had separated. Mr. Thornton had pre- 
viously remarked to Mr. Barrett, (though they differed 
with respect to the character of Mr. Buckner’s first 
note), that he had informed gen. Allen when enquired of 
by him, that he was at liberty to consider that note asa 
challenge; but observed to Mr. Barrett, that he must wait 


until he could see Mr. Buekner who was in town, to have 


the challenge dictated as required. Night now coming 
on, and Mu. Barrett having to go five or six miles home, 
and to avoil suspicion, it was mutually agreed by Mr. 
Thornton and himself, that the basiness, should cease 
tor the night, and that at 10 o’elock in the morning, 
at a place agreed upon,the challenge should be ready, 
On the hext morning before the hour appointed had ar- 
aived for handing the challenge above spoken of, Mr. 
Barrett and Mr. Thornton met together, not at the place 
appoited, and mutually regretted what was to take 
place, and both agreeing in a belief that it was their in- 
dispensable duty as triends and relations, to do all in 
their power towards a friendly adjustment. Mr. Bar- 
rett observed to Mr. Thornton, that it was the opinion of 
the friends of gen. Allen that he had used 

harsh and rather insulting in his publication; that in 
consequence they believed it to be his duty, pe far at 
least),/0 makeand to offer reparation to Mr. Buckner; 
and, that whether it was received or not by himas sa- 
tisfactory, it would place him, (Allen), in an attitude thre 
better conscientiously to brave the consequences. Mr. 
Thornton frankly acknowledged that he thought such an 
acknowledgement ou the part of Allen would be satis- 





of the duellist, and therefore most frankly acknowledge, 

that [do not know whether to understand your note to 

mean a challenge to fight in single combat, as a satisiac- 

tion usual among gentlemen or not. When [ am in- 

structed in this matter, 1 will answer you pomaey: 
Yours, &c. JAMES ALLEN. 
The hon. 2. 2. Buckner. 


factory, and without delay went to see Mr. Buekner on 
the subject. Ina short time he returned and remark- 
ed to Mr. Barrett, that Mr. Buckner would reeeive such 
a communication if satisfactory, In consequence of 
which thefollowing note was ofeved by gen. Allen and 
taken by Mr. Buckner as satisfactory. 

Greenspurcu, Aug. 10th, 1§27. 





P.°S. You will answer by my friend James W. Bar- 
rett. J. A. 


Sin—Before the matter progresses any farther he- 
; tween us, L would just remark, that my friénds have 
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suggested to me, that my lan , in some of the num- 
bers alluded to, is and Rioaltihg. This may be the 
case, and therefore I feel it my duty, as my friends have 
pronounced this sentence against me, to acquit my own 
conscience of any imputation of having done wrong in any 
a and to do justice to you; I state, that any charge 
w may have made against you, in any of the num- 
bers alluded to, calculated in the least to impugn your 
honor or veracity, if any such.there be, I disavow; and 
declare that it was not my intention to offer any personal 
insult. Where in the first number the words ‘false- 
hood and slander” are used, they were in allusion to 
the quotation from Benton’s book, and not against you as 
the author of the falsehood. This was my meaning. 
On a re-examination of the numbers I find this construc- 
tion is not as apparent as I thought it was, and as I intend- 
ed. [therefore feel. it my duty to say, it was not my inten- 


tion to ¢ you with any intentional misstatement, or 
_— being the author of it. It was barely to shew, that 
t 


oui of Benton’s book which was read by you, (and 
for the truth of which you said you did not vouch), was 
false. I knew you were not the author of it, and there- 
fore, could not be charged with its falsehood; but being 
used in your speech, I was not, 1 acknowledge, sufficient- 
ly explicit in applying the charge, so as to avoid a con- 
struction that it might apply to you. As an honest and 
honorable man, I feel it my duty to make this statement 
before the controversy arrives at a point which eannot be 
changed. Over and above this, I feel it my duty, in obe- 
dience to the benign spirit of that religion which I profess, 
whenever I am convinced that I have done an injury to my 
heighbor’s moral character, or property, to restore to 
him full satistaction. If there be any other words harsh 
and offensive in the numbers, my apology in relation to 
those words are the same as above stated; and partly, per- 
haps, to an indulgence too much cherished by the people 
erally, in the use of public men as public property. 

have thus frankly done what 1 believed to be right, by 
disavowing all intentions of insult, or injury to your 
moral character or even to hurt your feelings as a man, 
a fellow citizen, and a neighbor; and therefore must en- 
entertain the beliefthat you think i acted from honorable 
motives and not with an mtention wantonly to wound 
your feelings. JAMES ALLEN. 

The above correspondence having taken place between 
Mr. Buckner and gen. Allen, and some degree of publi- 
city having been given to tle fact, that a correspondence 
had occurred, we request that you will publish it, with 
the above statement of facts. 

ANTHONY THORNTON, 
JAMES W. BARRETT. 

August 27th, 1827. 

The above correspondence was intended for publica- 
tion in the Argus. ‘The editor is therefore requested to 
insert it in his next paper. 





MR. ISACK’S—LETTER. 
Sparta, ( T'en.) 5th September, 1827. 

Sr: I find in your paper of the Ist inst. a comment 
upon the’matters lately made public by the communica- 
tions of gen. Jackson aud Mr. Buchanan; and in behalt 
of my constituents an inguiry therein made of me, for 
whatever I may know on that subject. As well on ac- 
count of the relation existing between the people of this 
district and myself+the frequent mention which [ have 
made during the last two years of the material facts cis- 
closed by those communications, as the allusion mace to 
me in that affair by other prints, [ cannot object to the 
propriety of the inquiry. ‘The names ot the persons con- 
cerned being already before the public, there remains no 
considerations of F x ven sufficient to forbid the answer 
which I have to make to your call. 

In the winter of 1824—-5 after it was known that Mr. 
Clay had not received a sufficient number of electoral 
votes to bring him before the house of representatives as 
a candidate for president; and before I had heard of any 
indications being given by him, and his friends, of the 
course which they ultimately took in the election, { met 
with Mr. Markley of Pennsylvania, in the lobby of the 
house of representatives, in the morning a little before the 
meeting of the house; we were setting on a sofz on the right 
wing from the door; Mr. Markley introduced the subjcet 
of the approaching presidential election, and spoke cn- 





—~. 


couragingly of gen. Jackson’s ets of success, to 
which I ye readily assented. . Markley, however, 
proceeded further, and with more than ordinary interest 
and earnestness, (as I thought,) insisted that general Jack- 
son, if elected, ought to appoint Mr. Clay secretary of 
state, and urged to me the necessity of having the thing 
so understood; and said that he wished to see Mr. Eaton 
about it. In answer to that, I spoke of my own high re- 
gard for Mr. Clay, but told him as for general J I 
could say nothing. I did not know what his intentions were 
upon the contingency mentioned, and eonsequently had 
no authority to communicate any thing. gr ag sm was 


to let the matter presented by this of conversa- 
tion rest just were I found it; and that the sition 


mace should neither become of more or less weight from 
any thing I might say, for I knew nothing that would ena- 
ble me to incline it either way; and I sought to be so under- 
stood. Here the conversation ended. The words used 
in it | have not attempted to give, but their import was 
what I have stated. 

After the adjournment of the house on the same day, I 
met with Mr. Buchanan of Pennsylvania, on the way to 
our lodgings, about where we passed the enclosure that 
surrounds the capitol; we walked together about half a 
mile, taking the pavement on the left side of Pa. avenue. 
The points on which our conversation turned, I will relate 
as I now recollect them. Upon our falling in together, 
Mr. Buchanan let me know that Mr. Markley had been 
talking with him, and had pressed him for information on 
the subject of cabinet appointments, in the event of gen. 
Jackson’s election. I soon discoveredfrom Mr. Buchan- 
an’s conversation, that the proposition to him had been 
varied from that made to me in the morning, at least pre- 
sented in another view. The information which seemed 
to be sought through Mr. Buchanan, was an assurance to 
be relied on, that Mr. Adams would not be continued tn 
the stute depariment. We talked about these propositions, 
and their propable bearings on the election. I expressed 
the fullest conviction that gen. Jackson would give no as- 
surance as to who would or who would not, be appointed, 
and that his friends could not say any thing on the sub- 
ject. Mr. Buchanan suggested that he thought the sub- 
ject ought to be well considered—That an answer would 
beexpected. ‘hese I understood to be his apprehensions 
—It nothing was communicated on which Mr. Clay and 
his friends could rely: ‘That Mr. Adams would have 2 
manifest advantage over general Jackson in the contest; 
because it had already been rumored, that if elected, gen. 
Jackson would continue Mr. Adams in his Sao present 
otfice, and this would be turned to the account of the Iat- 
ter; on the other band the election of Mr. Adams would 
necessarily leave the department of state vacant. And he 
insisted that the effect of these circumstances ought to be 
counteracted. ‘That gen, Jackson ought to be informed 
of these niatters, and mentioned Mr. Eaton or myself as 
most suitable to make the communication to him. 1 per- 
ceived and admitted the effect which these circumstances 
might have on the event, (if such means were to be used 
and regarded.) LI spoke of the supposition Pespecting Mr. 
Adams being continued in the state department as wholly 
unauthorized by gen. Jackson or his friends, so far as | 
knew. ‘Thatas to myself, I was so well apprised of the 
general’s determination to remain silent upon all subjects 
calculated to give direction to the progress vf the election 
till it was over, that I could not, with propriety lay, the 
subject before him, but said that if he, (Mr: B.) thought 
it indispensable, to go himself and talk with Jackson, 
ihe same delicacy which would prevent me, would not 
apply to him. I don’t know whether Mr. Buchanan had 
concluded to go, or not, when our conversation was bro- 
ken off by our being joined by Mr. Clay, who had over- 
taken us. We walked together but a short distance a!- 
ter this, till I took leave and crossed the avenue in the di- 
rection toward my boarding house, (Mr. Fletcher’s, ) hav- 
ing weut beyond the cross street leading most directly 
there from the eapitol. 

My opmion of the character of the answer which ge- 
neral Jackson would give to such a communication 1 
made to him, was formed from an aequaintance with the 
man and his conduct during the canvass, And I felt 
willing, or rather yielded, that Mr. Buchanan, who 
was then, and has ever since been, his friend and effi- 
cient supporter, should satisfy himself of the general's 
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course, by a conversation with him; and I had but little 
curiosity to know what the resut of it was, nor has one 
word between Mr. Buchanan and myself about it 
from that day to this, thatI now remember. I was how- 
ever told afew days after in very general terms, by Tho- 
mas Claiborne, esq. erty a member of congress from 
this state, and then at Washington, that Mr. Buchanan 
had informed the general ot some intrigueing that was 
ing on, and that, so far as he could, he had rs an end to 
it. From which 1 took it for granted that the conversa- 
tion had taken place, and resulted asI anticipated. This 
is the only definite overture coming within my knowledge, 
connected with the presidential election, while it was 
pending before the house of representatives; and these 
are the material facts in regard to the manner of its com- 
munication, to which 1 was privy. 

These conversations, which { have now given, both 
with Mr. Markley and Mr. Buchanan—and the remarks 
which follow the latter, is a literal extract from a correct 
copy of a letter written by me to a friend on the 10th of 
August last, in answer to one received from him on this 


down.”—‘‘and do yon think,’ Carroll replied,” that 
writing will settle the question between us?” ‘*To be 
sure,” replied Chase, “what else can we resort to?” 
“The bayonet,” was the answer. ‘‘Our arguments will 
only raise the feelings of the people to that pitch, when 
open war will be looked to as the arbiter of the dispute.” 

Some years before the commencement of hostilities, 
Mr. Graves, member of parliament, and brother of the 
admiral, wrote to Mr. Carroll on the subject of our diffi- 
culties, ridiculed the idea of our resistance, and said that 
six thousand English troops would mareh from one end 
of the continent to the other. “So they may,” said Car- 
roll in his reply, “but they will be masters of the spot 
only on which they encamp. They will find naught but 
enemies before them. If we are beaten in the plains, we 


will retreat to our mountains, and defy them. Our re- 
sources will increase with our difficulties. Necessity 


will force us to exertion; until, tired of combating, in 
vain, against a spirit which victory after victory cannot 
subdue, your armies will evacuate our soil, and your 
country retire, an immense loser, from the contest. No, 


subject: since then, I have read Mr. Buchanan’s letter of | sir, we have made up our minds to abide the issue ot 


the 8th of the same month, in which I find that he is able 
satisfactorily to himself, to fix the date of his conversation 
with gen. Jackson on the 30th of December, 1824, from 
certain data. I have none that enables me to state the 
precise time: except for the dates referred to by Mr. B. 
which 1 presume are eorrect, 1 should have thought it 
might have been a week or two later—but cvuld not 
from memory, have fixed upon the exact time with cer- 
tainty. 

[ yill only add, that when Mr. Clay asked for an in- 
vestigation of his conduct, upon the matters contained m 
Mr. Kremev’s letter, at an early period of the debate, I 
made some general remarks in favor of it, and voted for 
the proposition, both generally and with special instruc- 
tions throughout. I wished the affair then to have been 
taken up and traced to its origin, by a scrutiny more like- 


the approaching struggle; and though much blood may 
be spilt, we have no doubt of our ultimate success.” 
When the tea was imported into Annapolis, great ex- 
citement prevailed, and Mr. Stewart, the owner, was 
threatened with personal violence his friends called on 
Mr. Carroll to use his influence to protect him—Mr. Car- 
roll said to them, ‘‘it will not do, gentleman, to export 
the tea to Furope or the W. Indies. Its exportation, 
contrary to the known regulations of the convention, is 
an offence for which the people will not be so easily satis- 
fied; and whatever may be my personal esteem for Mr. 
Stewart, and-my wish to prevent violence, it will not be in 
my power to protect him, unless he consents to pursue a 
more decisive course of conduct. My advice is, that he 
set fire to the vessel and burn her, tegether with the tea 
she contains, tothe water’s edge.” Mr. Stewart then 





ly to be effectual, in disclosing the extent and character| appeared and assented to the proposition and in a few 


of the transaction, and the guilt or innocence of the per- 
sons implicated, than that which the present investigation 
affords. After all, it must be adiaitted that public opin- 
ion is the great arbiter here, and that is, or will be form- 
ed, upon the evidence of facts and circumstances before 


it. Ihave no reason to distrust it; not the inclination, 


much less the ability to direct it. 

I have said, that in the conversation with Mr. Markley, 
I spoke of my own high regard for Mr. Clay, and I now 
say that I did so with entire sincerity. 
personal and political triend of gen. Jackson, and had 


| hours the brigantine Peggy, with her sails set and her 


colors flying, was enveloped in flames, and the immense 
crowd then collected, perfectly satisfied. In 1775 he was 
chosen a meraber of the first committee of observation, 
that was established at Annapolis: and the same year he 
was elected a delegate in the provincial convention. In 
Feb. 1776, he was appointed a commissioner with Dr. 
Fraaklin and judge Chase, to proceed to Canada and in- 
| duce the inhabitants of that country, to unite with us. 





‘True, L was the, His brother, the venerable Catholic archbishop, accom- 


panied them on this important service.* He returned 


throughout the canvass, if not efficiently, at leastheartily,| trom Canada in June, 1776, and on the 12th presented 


supported his election; yet it was known to many of my 


acquaintances, both in ‘I'enuessee and at Washington, 


that, (at least down to the period of that conversation), 
next to gen. Jackson I should have preferred Mr. Clay 
for the presidency. ‘Che mortifying change which my 


opinion ofthat gentleman soon after underwent, may be| dence.” 


their report. He found the declaration of independence 
under discussion and the delegates of his state shackled 
by mmstructions (given the December previous, and against 
whieh he had then contended) ‘‘to disavow m the most 
solemn manner, all design in the colonies of mdepen- 
On his return he hastened to Annapolis, to re- 


ot no otheravail than to teach me how much I had mis-/ sume his seat and procure, if possible, a withdrawal of 


understood him. J.C. ISACKS. 


CHARLES CARROLL OF CARROLLTON, 





these instructions. He and judge Chase labored with so 
much success, that onthe 28th of June the instructions 
were withdrawn and the delegates authorized to join ma 


Was born at Annapolis, Maryland, on the 20th of) declaration of independence. 


Sept. 1737—ninety years ago this day. In 1745, then 


On the fourth of July, 1776, he was appointed a dele- 


eight years old, he was taken to the college of English} gate to congress, and on the second of August, when. this 


jesuits, at St. Omers, to be educated. Here he reniain- 


ed for six years, and lett it to pursue his studics at at col-| signers. 


lege of French jesuits, at Rheims. 


Grand. After two years he went to Bourges to study 


the civil law,and after remaining there one year, .return-} man in the United States. 


ed to college, at Paris, where he continued two years, 


when he went to Londgn, and took apartments, and com-} war. 


menced the study of the law in the temple. 
ed to America in 1764. 
to Mary Darnell. 


In June 1768, he was married 


mstrument was first signed, he was one of the earliest 
No man was more willing to sign, and when 


: After staying one| he subseribed, a member standing by said, “there go a 
year at Rheiras, he was sent tothe college of t.ouis Le! few millions.”’ 





No one risqued more property, if so 
much, as Mr. Carroll, as he was spohalile the richest 
Mr. Carroll took his seat on 
the 18th of July, and was soon placed on the board of 
In the latter part of 1776 he was one of the com- 


He return-| mittee to draft the constitution of Maryland. In Decem- 


ber, 1776, he was chosen to the senate under the consti- 


He soon tock a part in defence of the] tution of that state.—In 1777 he was reappointed a dele- 
colonies against the claims of the mother country, with} gate to congress. 


bis pen. In 1770 and 71 he wrote several articles un- 


In 1781 end in 1786 he was re-elected 
to the senate of Maryland, and in 1783 a senator to the 


der the signature of ‘“The fir. citizen,” against the right} United States. —In 1797 he was again elected to the se- 
of the government to regulate fees by proclamation, | nate of Maryland, and in 1799 he was appointed one of 


which gained him the applause and thanks of his fellow 
citizens. 


In 1771 or °72 in conversation with judge! — 
Chase, the latter remarked, ‘‘Carroll, we have the better 


the commissioners to settle the boundary line between 





7 


*Mr. Carroll’s cousin and not his brother accompanied 





of our opponents—we have completely written them! him to Canada. 
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Virginia and Maryland. Mr. Carroll’s grandfather emi- 
grated from Ireland, and in 1825 his grand-danghter 
was married to the marquis of Wellesley, then viceroy 
of Ireland. And it is a singular circumstance, that one 
hundred and forty years after the first emigration of her 
ancestors to America this lady should become vice-queen 
of the country from which they fled, at the summit of a 
system, which a more immediate ancestor had risked eve- 
ry — to destroy; or, inthe energetic and poetical lan- 
guage of the bishop of England, ‘‘that in the land from 
which his father’s father fled in fear, his daughter’s daugh- 
ter now reigns a queen.” 

We subjoin the following letter of the president then, 
secretary of state, which hasnever been published in any 
newspaper, (we ecb shewing that the declaration of 
independence was signed not on the 4th of July, as is ge- 
nebelly supposed, but on the 2d of August subsequent: 
**To Cuantes Cannotz, of Carrollton, 

Department of state, 
WASHINGTON, 24th June, 1824. 

S1r—In pursuance ofa — resolution of the two houses 
of congress, a copy of which is hereto annexed, and by 
direction of the president of the United Slates, I have 
the honor of transmitting to you two fuc simile copies of 
the original declaration of independence, engrossed .on 
parchment, conformably to a secret resolution of con- 
gress of 19th July, 1776, to be signed by every member 
of congress, and accordingly signed on the 2d day of 

t, of the same year. Of this document, unparal- 
leled in the annals of mankind, the original, deposited in 
this department, exhibits your name as one of the sub- 
seribers. The rolls herewith t itted are copies as 
exact as the art of engraving can tilibent, of the instru- 
ment itself, as well as of the signers to it. 


‘*While performing the duty thus assigned me, permit 
me to felicitate you, and the country which is reaping the 
reward of your labors, as well that . hand was affix- 
ed to this record of glory, as that, after the lapse of near 
half a century, you survive to receive this tribute of re- 
verence and gratitude, from your children, the present 
fathers of the land. 

**With every sentiment of veneration, I have the ho- 
nor of subscribing myself your fellow citizen, 

JOHN QUINCY ADAMS. 
[Salem Register. 





GENERAL CHARLES LEE, 
When general Lee lived at Philadelphia, after his trial 
in 1779, he was in the habit of riding frequently on horse 
back. Whenhe rode he wore sherry vallies which were 
not quite as common then, as they have subsequently be- 
come. Miss. s,a Jewish lady, having observed the 
general with these accoutrements, remarked that ‘‘gene- 
ral Lee wore green breeches patehed with leather.”— 
The remark, coming to the general’s ears, occasioned 
the following admirable jeu d’esprit. (N.Y. M. Courier. 
Philadelphia, Dec. 20th, 1779. 
Mapam: When an officer of the respectable rank I 
bear is grossly traduced and calumniated, it is incumbent 
on him to clear up the affair to the world, with as little 
delay as possible. The spirit of defamation and calumny, 
(1 am sorry to say,) is growing to a prodigious and in- 
tollerable height upon this contiuent. If you had aceus- 
ed me of a design to procrastinate the war, or of holding a 
treasonable correspondence with the enemy, I could have 
borne it; this I am used to; and this happened to the great 
Fabius Maximus. If you had accused me of getting drunk 
as often as T could get liquor, as two Alexanders the 
ereat have been charged with this vice, I should, perhaps, 
vave sat patient under the imputation; or even it you had 
given the plainest hints, that I had stolen the soldiers 
shirts, this Icould have put up with, as the great duke of 
Marlborough would have been an example; or if you had 
contented yourself with asserting, that 1 was so abomi- 
nable a sloven as never to part with my shirt, until my 
shirt parted with me, the anecdotes of my illustrious 
namesake of Sweden would have administered some com- 
fort to me.- But the calumny you have, in the fertility of 
your malicious wit, chosen to invent is of so new, so un- 
pweeedented, and so hellish a kind, as would make Job 
himself swear like a Virginia colonel. 








— -~ 


[s it possible that the celebrated Miss F———s,'a lady 
who has had every human and divine advantage, who has 
read, (or, at least might have read,) in the originals, the 
New and Old Testaments, though I am afraid she too 
seldom looks even into a translation: I say is it possible 
that Miss F——s, with every human and divine advan- 
tage, who might and ought to have read these two good 
books, which, (an old Welsh nurse, whose uncle was reck- 
oned the best preacher in Merionetshire, assured me,) 
— ener and ay perso nec against slander 
and evil speaking; is it possible, in repeat it, that 
Miss F——=s, should, int the face of the day, carry her 
malignity so far, in the presence of three most respecta- 
ble personages: (One of the oldest religion in the world, 
one of the newest; for he is a new-light man; and the other, 
most probably, of no religion at all, as he is_an English 
=! but I demand it again and again, is it possible that 
Miss F s should assert it, in presence of these respec- 
table personages, ‘‘that I wore green breeches patched 
with leather?” to convict you, therefore, of the falsehood 
of this diabolical slander; to put you to eternal silence, 
(if you are not past all grace,) and to cover you with 
a much larger patch of inlamy than you have wantonly 
endeavored to fix on my breeches, I have thought proper, 
by the advice of three very grave friends, (lawyers and 
members of congress, of course excellent judges in de- 
licate points of honor,) to send you the said breeches, 
and, with the consciousness of truth on my side, to sub- 
mit them to the most severe inspection and serutiny of 
you and all those who may have entered into this wicked 
cabal against my honor and reputation. 

I say, I dare you, and your whole junto, to your worst; 
turn them, examine them, inside and outside, and if you 
find them to be green breeches patched with leather, and 
not actually legitimate sherry vallies, such as his majesty 
of Poland wears, (who, let me tell you, is a man that has 
made more fashions than all the knights of the Mischianza 
put together, notwithstanding their beauties:) I repeat it, 
(though I am almost out of breath with repetitions and 
parentheses, ) that if these are proved to be patched nh 
breeches, and not real legitimate sherry vallies, (which a 
man of the first bon ton might be proud of, )I will submit in 
silence to all the scurrility which, no doubt, you and your 
abettors are prepared to pour out against me in the pub- 
lic papers on this important and interesting oceasion. But 
madam! madam! reputation (‘common sense, ) very sen- 
sibly, though not very uncommonly observes), is a se- 
rious thing. You have already injured me in the tender- 
est part, and demand satisfaction; and you cannot be ig- 
norant of the laws of duelling, having conversed with so 
many Irish officers, whose favorite topic it is, particularly 
in the company of ladies, I insist on the privilege of the 
injured party, which is, to name his hour and weapons; 
and as 1 intend it to be a very serious affairjwill not ad- 
mit of any seconds—In the mean time I am yours, &ce. 


CHARLES LEE. 
Miss F° s, Philadelphia. 


P.§S. Thave communicated thejaffair only to my confi- 
dential friend , who has mentioned it to no more 
than seven members of congress, and nineteen women, six 
of whom are old maids; so that there is no danger of its 
taking wind upon my side, and [hope you will be equally 
guarded on your part. 











ITEMS. 

Slander. A lady in Indiana lately recovered $1,000 
in a suit instituted against James M. Alexander for slau- 
der, in charging her wih a want of chastity. 

The enterprizing merchants of Stonington have now 
three vessels on sealing voyages to the newly discovered 
islands S. of Cape Horn, viz. brig Alabama packet, and 
the schs. Albatros and Superior and 2 others are fit- 
ting for the same destination, viz. schs. Eliza Ann, and 
Penguin. 

We copy the following from the Sussex (N. J.) Regis- 
ter. “I undertake to maintain that animal heat originates 
from food, and is produced to active heat in the heart, 
and not in the lungs, as piiysiologists have contended. 

Joun Creves Symmes.” 

Newton, Aug. 28, 1827. 

SANTA ont i, Seine 
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